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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


OME of the fondest memorie 

which many adults have of child 
hood include a wonderful sport o 
make believe. This bit of youthful 
nonsense requires a dark night, 4 
lonely swamp, a burlap bag, several 
sticks, a lantern and a varying degree 
of patience. Those who have never 
been taken on a “snipe hunt” have missed something in life; those who have 
spent fearful hours on the runways of the “elder britches” will retain vivid 
recollections long into adult years of what probably was their first hunting 
experience. 

The mysterious bird which young snipe hunters*never bagged is theoret 
ically the famous member of the shorebird family shown on this month’ 
front cover. The Wison’s snipe or jacksnipe does not make runways through 
the marsh grass on a summer night nor is he foolish enough to run into2 
burlap sack. It’s probably just as well, however, since that type of hunting 
would be illegal, not only in methods used but in the wrong season. 

But come fall, the snipe does become fair game for more mature hunters. 
Not many sportsmen in this day and age are familiar with this migrator) 
game bird. His upland cousin, the woodcock, which he closely resembles, is 
far better known. And yet the Wilson’s snipe has a devoted band of followers. 

Snipe breed from Alaska to New Brunswick south to Southern California 
and Pennsylvania. They winter south to Brazil but occasionally as far north 
as Nova Scotia. Their migration flights are as unpredictable as the weather; 
one morning a marsh may be filled with them, the next they are gone. The 
feed largely on insects and other small animals, can dive and swim well and 
raise one brood of three or four young annually. 

It is difficult, perhaps, to picture them as game birds and yet there are 4 
few avid sportsmen left who would rather hunt them than wild turkeys. 
The fun is not so much in the hitting as in the shooting. A snipe hunter’ 
trail through a marsh is usually marked by a long string of empty shell cases. 
When flushed (and they would rather run and hide), Wilson’s snipe takes 
off in a fluttering flight calculated to make even the best shot a bit cross 
eyed. Their flight speed ranges up to 70 feet per second, not as fast as some 
other game birds perhaps but much more erratic, especially over a wind- 
blown marsh. And when the sportsman gets lucky enough to bag a snipe, 
he is in for a delicious dish. Snipe are noted for the quality of their flesh, 
even as their relative, the woodcock. 

And so each fall, a few Pennsylvania sportsmen with shotgun in han: and 
preferably a good retriever at heel seek the eastern marshes and the few 
spots along our inland rivers where snipe may be found. Some of then no 
doubt carry humerous memories of a single snipe hunt on a bygone night of 
boyhood, but all of them carry a respect and admiration for a mysterious 
bird whose flight pattern is not easily followed over a shotgun barrel. 
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Editorial . . . 


The Three Dollar Duck Stamp 


By D. H. Janzen, Director 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
United States Department of the Interior 





W HY a $3 duck stamp? 

Two years ago a task force of our employees, represent- 
ing a cross-section of field and Washington personnel, was § 
assigned the job of determining the most important needs 
facing fish and wildlife in the field of Federal responsibility. | 
Advice and recommendations were sought from all possible | 
sources, including State Conservation Departments, National 
Conservation Organizations, Federal agencies. 

Of the many national problems considered, the one involving 
preservation of our wetlands stuck out like a sore thumb. It 
was quite obvious that the steadily continuing loss of our pot- 
holes, marshes and small lakes, so necessary for migratory water- 
fowl and other aquatic wildlife, was a problem of first magni- 
tude requiring solution if duck hunting was to continue as a 
national sport. 

At about the same time, many conservationists were becoming 
quite critical of the Federal Government for utilizing such a 
high percentage of the $2 duck stamp receipts for refuge 
development and maintenance, law enforcement, waterfowl sur- 
veys and research, and other waterfowl management needs. It 


«{ was the opinion of these men that duck stamp receipts should 


be used for wetland acquisition as originally intended, that the 
acquisition program should be greatly stepped up and that 
other waterfowl management functions should be financed by 
direct Federal appropriations. 

Quickly responding to this public sentiment, the Department 
of Interior proposed legislation that all of the receipts should 
be earmarked for land acquisition. The final result was the 
passage of amending legislation which earmarked all of the 
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duck stamp receipts for land acquisition, raised the price of the 
duck stamp to $3, authorized the opening to hunting of not to 
exceed 40 percent of any national wildlife refuge, and excepted 
the purchase of small production areas from the provisions of 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 

Where does this program stand as of today? We have a 
problem, and a most serious one—one we had not planned on, 
although we knew it might always occur. In anticipation of 
stepping up our land acquisition program from around $1,500,- 
000 a year to one running between six and seven million dollars, 
we have worked hard in getting a backlog of projects approved 
by the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission, and securing 
options on as much land as rapidly as possible. This action was 
taken because every year our purchase opportunities for wet- 
lands are decreasing and we will have to pay more for the lands 
we can buy. As a result we now have options on enough land 
to obligate all of the funds made available to us for this coming 
fiscal year. 

Unfortunately—and this is the real problem—Mother Nature, 
in the form of a severe drought in the duck production center 
of the Canadian provinces and in the Dakotas, will force us 
to curtail the hunting seasons this fall. This undoubtedly will 
directly affect the sale of duck stamps and we fear that the 
reduction in receipts will be serious enough to practically stop 
all further optioning on land acquisition for the next 12 
months. 

We still hope that Mr. Duck Hunter will have enough faith 
in the future of this sport to contribute his $3 for a duck 
stamp, even though the hunting prospects this fall look pretty 
grim. This $3 investment in wetlands is an insurance payment 
against the permanent retirement of his duck hunting equip- 
ment and his dreams of future duck hunting trips for himself 
and for those who come after him. 

The waterfowl habitat picture may look pretty dark, but 
there is absolutely no question in my mind but that unless we 
are successful in greatly slowing up the wetlands loss trend of 
the past 15 years, duck hunting as we now know it will rapidly 
become only a memory for most of those participating in this 
sport today. The American public in the final analysis will 
have to determine whether it wants to pay the price. 











First Aid For Ducks _ 


. What is our smallest merganser? 
. Why are most wild ducks expected 
to be somewhat scarcer this year? 

. Which has a long bill and low 
“forehead,” the canvasback or the 
redhead? 

. What duck is frequently identified 
by its alarm cry—“whoo-eek, whoo- 
eek?” 

. What duck wears a white, fan- 
shaped crest? 

. The canvas-back is one of the 
slower fliers among ducks. True or 
false? 

. What is the body color of the red- 
head? 

. During our duck season the male 
and female ruddy duck are col- 
ored nearly alike. True or false? 


YED-IN-THE-WOOL duck hunt- 
ers give little thought to the 
uplands these days. You can see them 
wherever there’s enough water to at- 
tract a few quackers, sniffing the 
breeze and eagerly scanning the sky. 
Yesterday I watched a figure on the 
river bank squinting through binocu- 
lars at his spread of decoys offshore. 
He’s there every afternoon five min- 
utes after the factory whistle blows, 
checking the river level and counting 
and admiring the wooden mallards 
riding jauntily on the sparkling wa- 
ter. October 24 is his big day and he 
wants everything shipshape. 
Nearby a be-whiskered wildfowler 


with paint brush in hand smooths 
out the final strokes on his ancient 
turn-over duck boat. One fellow I 
know is out along the creek at this 
very moment—plugging for bass, he 
says. I happen to know he’s scouting 
for a likely place to bag a few “crick 
ducks” on opening day. 

Yes, duck hunting is a good thing 
to look forward to. Unfortunately, the 
1959 season is not expected to be a 
particularly rewarding one. Drought 
conditions in the northern breeding 
grounds have cut waterfowl produc. 
tion to the bone,’ with the result that 
there will be considerably fewer 
ducks traveling the flyways this year 
than usual. To assure an ample 
breeding stock for next year the wa- 
terfowl season for 59 has been short- 
ened and limits reduced. In the case 
of several particularly hard hit spe 
cies the daily bag and possession limit 
has been reduced to one. 

Certainly no sportsman worthy of 
the name will deliberately over-shoot 
game of any kind. Nevertheless, too 
many of these scarce ducks will be 
shot, simply because too many gun- 
ners can not identify these birds until 
it’s too late. 

There’s little excuse for a duck 
hunter not knowing one duck from 
another. Anyone whose vision is good 
enough to hunt them in the first 
place can learn to distinguish the 
different species in flight or on the 
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DUCK HUNTERS MUST KNOW the ducks shown in flight above. Can you identify them? 


water. The March 1959 issue of 
GAME NEWS carried descriptions 
and pictures of the puddle duck 
species, emphasizing those features 
that make distant identification pos- 
sible. Some time in the future the 
diving ducks and geese will be 
treated in the same manner. Right 
now, though, we'll concentrate on the 
five species that are the subject of 
concern this year—the canvas-back, 
redhead, hooded mergenser, ruddy 
duck, and wood duck. 
Canvas-back—You should have no 
trouble recognizing this famous duck. 
Its large size, long neck, and es- 


pecially the whiteness of the drake 
are immediately apparent. In addi- 
tion, the long, tapering head and bill 
are characteristics that can be dis- 
cerned at a surprising distance. The 
male’s body is predominently grayish- 
white, his chest and tail black, and 
his head and neck chestnut brown. 
The female’s body is light brownish- 
gray, the head, neck, chest, and tail 
yellowish- to reddish-brown. 

In flight canvasbacks beat their 
pointed wings rapidly, exhibiting 
great power and attaining what is § 
probably the greatest speed of any 
duck. 
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Redhead—This species is frequently 
confused with the canvasback. Ac- 
tually, there’s little resemblance. The 
redhead drake is a lead gray bird, 
much darker than the larger canvas- 
back. The head is bright reddish- 
brown, the neck, chest, and tail are 
black. In profile it is utterly different 
from the can. The bill is short, the 
head short and rounded with a high 
“forehead.” The female’s head is sim- 
ilarly shaped and is pale in contrast 
to the brown body color. 

The flight of the redhead is more 
frantic, less powerful than the can’s. 
When colors are indistinct redheads 
can be confused with scaups, but can 
usually be identified by the absence 
of white on the upper wing surfaces. 
On the water the scaups are notice- 
ably whiter. 

Ruddy duck— The ruddy isa 
chunky little duck with a large, 
shovel-like bill and a long tail of stiff 
feathers which the male frequently 
carries erect. Unlike other ducks, the 
male moults his breeding plumage 
in August and September and spends 
the hunting season dressed almost 
like his mate. At that time of the 
year they are both dark grayish 
brown above, somewhat variegated 
with gray and chestnut. The cheeks 
are white (mottled with grayish 
brown on the female), the underparts 
are white irregularly barred with tan, 
and the sides are heavily barred with 
brown and ashy. 

It’s flight is quite fast and uneven, 
the wingbeats extremely rapid. In the 
air, as on the water, the ruddy is best 
identified by its chunky build and 
white cheeks. 

Hooded merganser — T his pretty 
bird is the smallest of our mergan- 
sers. The drake is predominently 





a 


black and white, his most striking 
feature being a fan-shaped, black- 
bordered, snow-white crest. He could 
be confused only with the bufflehead, 
a small diving duck that has a round, 
puffy head and shows much more 
white on the body. The female is a 
dusky brown bird with a cinnamon 
buff crest that makes her identifica- 
tion easy, too. In flight the drake’s 
crest is compressed, but shows as a 
thin white line. The shape of the 
head is unmistakeably even when the 
colors can not be seen. The hen in 
flight can be distinguished from 
other mergansers by her small size. 

Wood duck—The handsome wood 
duck is not hard to identify. The 
drake’s gorgeous coloring, graceful 
crest, and rather long tail are unmis- 
takeable. The grayish-brown female 
with her crest and white eye ring is 
nearly as distinctive. 

These ducks sit proudly and buoy- 
antly on the water, usually with the 
rear end elevated. When flushed they 
leap from the water, the male utter- 
ing an excited “whoo-eek, whoo-eek,” 
the female crying “crek crek,” dis- 
tinctive alarm notes that immediately 
spell “wood duck.” 

In flight their long, spade-like tails, 
crested heads, and down-pointed bills 
are excellent field marks. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
1. The hooded merganser. 

. Because of drought conditions in 
the northern breeding rounds. 
The canvasback. 

The wood duck. 

The hooded merganser. 

False. It is one of the fastest. 
Gray. 

True. 
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Beagles Go International 


By Roger M. Latham 


O you know what the country’s 

most popular dog is? And do 
you know what the world’s largest 
sporting dog event is? 

The answer to the first question is 
the beagle. Seventeen per cent of all 
registered dogs are beagles. And the 
answer to the second question is the 
International Beagle Futurity and 
Derby Stakes held each year (lately) 
right here in Pennsylvania. 

During the week of the Interna- 
tional about 2500 men, women and 
children gather to run their dogs or 
to watch the exciting competition be- 
tween the top beagles of two coun- 
tries. Competitors come from Canada, 
California, Louisiana, Texas, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and many other 
far away places. And they bring with 
them hundreds of beagles worth a 


fortune—every one a potential cham- 
pion, proved and proved again in 
local competition back home. 

We're not fooling when we say that 
these little dogs are worth a fortune 
either. Some sell regularly for $5,000 
as stud dogs and prices up to $12,000 
have been paid. Almost any of these 
high class pups at the International 
would bring two or three hundred, 
or more. 

Yet, a cross-section examination of 
the owners and competitors reveals 
an interesting thing. Most of them 
are just ordinary people from all 
walks of life but with one great in- 
terest in common. As one _ handler 
put it: “We're everything from 
wealthy guys to truck drivers. Right 
over there is the Mayor of Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. And see that big 
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fellow? He’s Zeke Bonura, former 
White Sox big leaguer, from Louisi- 
ana. That gentleman over there is a 
doctor. In fact, there are several 
doctors here. But no matter who a 
fellow is, we’re all on the same level 
here. A man’s importance at the 
International is based more on the 
quality of his dogs than on who he is 
back home!” 

This year, 404 Futurities and 235 
Derbies ran for the top trophies and 
top money. Derbies are actually 
puppies born anytime during the 
calendar year preceding the big event. 
At this year’s stakes, for example, all 
derbies were born in 1958. To run in 
the International, these puppies must 
have already proved themselves. They 
represent the cream of the crop—the 
winners from 37 associations in the 
United States. The 235 derbies which 
ran this year were the survivors of 
eliminations involving close to 10,000 
beagle pups over the country. 


MEASURING EACH DOG is an important and interesting part of any beagle trial. 






Futurities are dogs which were 
nominated by their owners for this 
event at the time they were whelped. 

Before the running begins, all dogs 
are measured and divided into 13 
inch and 15 inch classes. This, of 
course, is the height of the dogs at 
the shoulders. Then they may be 
further divided into dog and bitch 
classes for running in braces of two. 
Braces are made up by a drawing. 
This is simply a matter of putting 
the names of all dogs, in a certain 
size and sex class, into a hat and 
drawing these names two at a time. 
This way there is no prejudice in- 
volved in pairing the dogs for their 
tests. 

When all is ready, the two judges 
on horseback, the handlers leading 
their charges, the field marshal who 
keeps law and order and the gallery 
all move off to the running grounds. 
Once there the gallery spreads out in 
a line and starts through the cover. 


The 13-inch Futurity classes were measured at the Imperial kennels on Sunday, April 19 
and next morning 93 little dogs were started at the Chartiers Valley under judges Carl 


Wolcutt and Bubba Estes. 
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GALLERY, JUDGES AND HANDLERS start with the dogs towards the running grounds. 
As soon as a cottontail is started, those who see it shout “Tally-ho” and the dogs are 


quickly on their way. 


As soon as a cottontail is started, 
those who see it shout “Tally-ho.” 
The two handlers who are scheduled 
to start, quickly take their dogs to 
the spot and at the command of the 
judges turn them loose. Off they go, 
barking and bawling on the track. 


The gallery stays put but the judges 
and handlers follow the chase. : 
Now comes the difficult task for 
the men on horseback. What makes 
one dog better than the other? What 


are the fine points of distinction 
which permits them to make a cham- 
pion of one and an “also-ran” out of 
another? To the novice this appears 
to be an almost impossible respon- 
sibility. But the judges are experi- 
enced men, who have owned and 
trained beagles for years, who have 
seen thousands of chases and who 
know rabbit hounds inside and out. 
They speak in terms of level-headed- 
ness, drifting at the checks, overrun- 


FIFTEEN INCH bitch winners in the International. The winners are positioned as placed 
with the first place dog at left—Ruth Lamb with Sharpe’s Bobbie; Bill Werner with 
Bill’s Becky; LeRoy Davis with Lonoke Liz; Mike Wagner with Deer Park Brighteyes; 
Earl Gardner with Phil’s Bonnie Belle. Standing are judges Ez Haines and Ben Harding 


with marshal Bob Appel. 
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NATION’S BEST BEAGLES were entered in the Interfiational which had 639 


beagles 


selected from thousands of the country’s best. This event, held each spring, is the “world 


series” of beagledom. 


ning, too mouthy, too conservative, 
smooth, steady, jerky, and _ other 


items which mean lost points or 
points gained on the scorecards. 


When the judges are satisfied that 
they have seen enough to make a fair 


decision, the handlers are instructed 
to “pick-up” their dogs and all re- 
turn to the gallery. 


At a signal from the field marshal, 
the gallery starts out again, someone 
cries “Tally-ho” and another brace is 
put down. This procedure is con- 
tinued until all dogs have had a 
chance to show their training and 
their breeding. 

The question may come to the 
reader’s mind as to why the Interna- 
tional is held in Pennsylvania each 
year. There is a good explanation. 
First of all, Pennsylvania leads all 
other states in the number of beagle 
clubs with 87, 60 of which are li- 
censed. Then the three host clubs 
west of Pittsburgh—Imperial, Cora- 
opolis and Chartiers Valley—have 
kennel space to house 1500 dogs. 


But most important,, these three 
clubs own large areas of top quality 
running grounds with plenty of rab- 
bits. The rabbits aren’t there just by 


chance either. They were produced. 


and are kept there in good numbers 


through scientific management and 
hard work. The members have 
learned that cottontails are the prod- 
ucts of proper habitat—plenty of 
thick cover near good natural food. 

By planting food and cover and by 
creating brush piles and_ treetop 
tangles, these clubs have assured the 
International officials that there will 
be plenty of rabbits for as many 
braces as they may need to run. 
Then, too, each has a substantial 
clubhouse in which those who attend 
may eat and visit and where the trial 
officials may conduct their business. 

Whether it be the International or 
just a club trial at home, beagling is 
a sport which can be enjoyed by the 
whole family the year around. The 
younger members of the family like 
the dogs, the wife enjoys the social 
aspects of the club, and they all like 
to watch their “Butch” run. Of 
course, Dad and the boys get an addi- 
tional bonus come hunting season, 
for these field trial winners are also 
tops in hunting, too. 

All one has to do is listen’ to the 
“music of the hounds” on a frosty 
morning in November, or watch an 
eager gallery follow a brace during 
a trial, to understand why beagling 
has truly become an All-American 


sport. 
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Marsh Bait 


By Robert E. McGill 


HE bleak waters of the big marsh 

were as sullen as the late Novem- 
ber sky. A chilling wind was blowing 
and the Geneva swamp was a deso- 
late spot except for one thing—wings 
were whistling as the ducks came rid- 
ing in on the wind, headed for the 
acres of waterfowl refuge under the 
hill off to the east. 

From the north and west came the 
blacks and mallards who had spent 
the day feeding in the upper reaches 
of the marsh toward Conneaut Lake, 
even out to the Pymatuning. The 
pattern was the same for every. pair 
or flock. They | came i tie down 


AWN 
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The cooperative Game Commis. [ 
sion-Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways waterfowl project com.- 
pleted a few years ago near Geneva, 
Crawford County has proved a real 
boon to sportsmen and waterfowl 
alike. With the Commission’s duck- 
rearing farm along its edge and ideal 
conditions. over some 500 acres of 
flooded marshland, it attracts nesting 
ducks and geese as well as thousands 
of migratory waterfowl. 

This is a true story of an exciting 
hunt and a near tragedy by a former 
Meadville newspaper man, now a 
Youngstown, Ohio reporter. 





over the swollen channel, then veered 
to the east pointed toward the refuge. 

It was simple. All the hunter had 
to do was find a dry hummock or 
little patch of waist-high brush in the 
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flat behind which he could hide. To- 
day, though, there were-only a few 
good cover spots because the water 
level had been rising steadily for two 
days. The marsh stretched out on 
both sides of the channel for nearly 
a mile, bordered on each side by par- 
alleling railroad grades that ran for 
miles. It didn’t take much extra water 
to change the picture in these flat- 
lands. 

As I stood on the railroad grade I 
could spot the half-dozen duck hunt- 
ers already in business. The best spot, 
a clump of willows on a point of the 
channel a quarter-mile downstream, 
was busy. Every few minutes hunters 
there were getting shooting straight 
overhead as the ducks turned off the 
channel and made for the refuge. 

Two brush clumps just beyond the 
railroad grade, little islands sur- 
rounded by high water now, were 
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getting fewer shots but the ducks 
were lower when they sped over. To 
my right another hunter was hunk- 
ered behind a handful of cattails, icy 
water halfway up to his boot k.:ees. 

The railroad grade curved across 
the channel in this lower end of the 
marsh and was always avoided as a 
homecoming passage by the ducks. 

After a fruitless afternoon hunting 
ringnecks in another area I was itch- 
ing to go at the sight of the ducks. 
It was darkening fast and there was 
only about 45 minutes of shooting 
time left. Time enough to bag a 
couple of birds if I could find a good 
spot in a hurry. I pulled up my hip 
boots, pushed three shells into the 
choke-bored pump and walked down 
to the place where ankle-deep water 
flooded what two days before had 
been a high, dry spot. 
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That water was cold. In these flats 
off the channel it was quiet water 
and an icy scum was forming soft, 
floating ice cakes. Making sure the 
hunters in the two brush clumps to 
my left and the lone man on my 
right saw me, I moved toward the 
spot I’d chosen. The three or four 
straggling willow trees out along the 
channel edge were on a little bank. 
Beside them I’d have a little cover 
and my feet on dry ground. And I’d 
be right in the center of the wide 
stretch the incoming ducks were us- 
ing for a trailway. 


Inside of two dozen steps the water 
was up to my knees. The trees I was 
aiming at were perhaps 150 yards 
away, but I knew the lay of the land. 
I'd often hunted there when the 
ground between the railroad grade 
and the channel was entirely out of 
water. 


I was following a slight ridge, now 
under water, walking slowly through 
the knee-deep water and scanning the 
skies when a dozen ducks roared 


down the channel ahead. Abruptly 
they wheeled to the left and were 
right on top of me. I tried to crouch 
closer to the cold water so they 
wouldn't flare off but they saw me in 
time and veered to the right. The 
lone gunner got one as they hurried 


over his post to the refuge behind us. . 


Stepping up my pace, I slopped 
half a cup of ice water down one 
boot. Wow, but that was cold. More 
ducks were coming in. Two small 
bunches went down and turned over 
the hidden hunters at the point be- 
low. Boom, boom, boom. Then an- 
other boom and two birds were down. 


Next a single left the channel and 
came skudding at me. Again I tried 
to crouch. The barrel came up and 
moved ahead of the speeder and 
there was the thump of a 12-gauge 
magnum charge against my shoulder, 
but the loner kept going. A shot 
from the brush clumps behind me 
folded him up. 


I hurried, muttering to myself as 


more ducks poured down the chan. 
nel, then swung across the flats. It 
must have taken 30 minutes to reach 
the spot I wanted by the willows. By 
the time I made it I had acquired | 
more water in both boots for the |j 
slight ridge I followed was covered 
with ice water that came within an | 
inch of my boot tops out here. 


My feet were numb but I stamped 
them on the dry ground and raised } 
the pump to ready. Here they came, } 
a big bunch hurrying along under | 
the darkening sky. This flock failed 
to turn off but came on by me, going 
below by the point to wheel. More 
shooting for the point. If I fired at | 
down-channel ducks, they’d drop in 
the deep, swift channel and couldn't |) 
be retrieved. 


Four more appeared, coming 
straight as arrows following a course, | 
then suddenly tipped their wings and } 
turned over the flats toward the | 
refuge. I got in two shots, missing 
both. Not enough lead—as usual. 


Several other groups winged f 
straight down the channel before six | 
decided to turn above my hideout. | f 
caught one just as he changed course, | 
missed a second shot. 


Before I finished reloading a big | 
flock that had been well strung out | 
split, some of them going overhead | 
down the channel but a half dozen } 
turning down my alley. I fired and 
dropped the first one, swung on a 
late follower and pulled the trigger 
on an empty gun. Blast it! 


Both my downed ducks were with- } 
in sight and neither moved. Pick ‘em 
up on the way back in a few minutes. 

I reloaded in time to get another 
black duck from a foursome. As | 
lowered the hot pumpgun I suddenly 
realized the three remaining birds 
had drawn no shots from the hunters 
I'd passed coming out to the channel. 
Looking over toward the railroad 
grade I saw a knot of men standing 
against the skyline, guns down and 
watching the almost constant stream 
of inbound ducks over the wide flats. 
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Even in the dusk I could see sizable 
bundles of birds slung over shoulders. 


Time to go. My watch showed the 
shooting deadline only a minute off. 
By the time I retrieved my three 
ducks and got back to dry land it 
would be darn near dark. 


When I shouldered my gun and 
started to move back into the water 
I found my feet almost completely 
numb from the water I'd shipped in 
my boots coming out. Well, I could 
hurry things by picking up my three 
dead ducks and cutting across the 
flooded flat instead of doubling back 
to follow the little underwater ridge. 
Little more water wouldn’t make 
much difference since my feet were'as 
cold as they could get. 


I sloshed out toward the nearest 
bird which had fallen less than 25 
yards above my willow hideout. Oops, 
water’s deeper here. Both boots about 
knee full now. 


Speed seemed to be the answer as 
the lonely marshland got darker and 
my legs got colder. As I retrieved the 
second duck and started wading over 
to the third my numbed feet failed 
to signal a grass clump under the 
water and I suddenly pitched for- 
ward onto my knees, chest deep in 
the frigid water. 


My whole body gasped with shock 
and I lunged upright with fear blink- 
ing a big red light in my mind. 

I stood stock still for an agonizing 
minute, two nice ducks clutched for- 
gotten in one hand and a shotgun 
piped with running water in the 
other. 

My body was shaking with cold 
and I’d added 50 pounds to my 
burden with sodden clothing, full 
boots and hunting coat pockets filled 
with water. Overhead ducks were still 
skidding in but it was too dark to 
see; I could only hear the whistling 
wings. Faintly I could make out the 
high railroad grade, still distant and 
separated from me by a dark stretch 
of flood water. 

With fear pressing itself into my 


mind I took a bearing on the short- 
est distance to dry land along the 
railroad grade. No need to go slow 
now, feeling along for the highest 
land underfoot. Best get to shore, 
and quick. 

Then the little bit of calmness I 
had kept from panic was washed out 
as I started to step forward. My leg, 
half-frozen from the icy water in the 
boot, wouldn’t move! The chilled 
muscles couldn’t lift the leg high 
enough to clear the tangled, grassy 
bottom and step forward. 

Now I was scared. All over. I could 
only look ahead into the dusk at the 
railroad grade and wish I was there. 
Shivering with cold and fright I 
scanned the big marshland. Water 
everywhere and awesome silence ex- 
cept for the far-off gabbling of rest- 
ing ducks in the refuge. Their noises 
sounded like low-pitched laughter. 

Everyone else had left the marsh 
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30 minutes ago. Wait a minute, may- 
be some were still up at the cars some 
distance beyond the railroad grade. 
The three fast shots I fired from the 
cold, wet shotgun echoed over the 
still flats. If only George Kepler, the 
game protector, was in the area he’d 
come hot-footing down to catch this 
after-hour gunner. 


Miserably cold and scared I re- 
mained rooted to the spot, futilely 
listening for help. There was no 
sound after the echoes faded, only 
faint talk by the distant ducks. 
Ducks, hah. The two blacks I had 
picked up had dropped from my icy 
hand when I fell and floated away 
forgotten. 

Summoning reserve nerve and 
strength from somewhere in my 
chilled body I stuck the pumpgun 
under one arm and grasped a boot 
top in either hand. Laboriously I 
tried to lift my numb left leg, pulling 
up on the boot at the same time. It 
worked. The half-step forward wasn’t 
much but it was a move. I tried the 
same maneuver with my right leg. 
Another lurch forward. 

Without hesitation I kept on. I 
could do about six short steps with 
each leg before my arms tired out 
and numb legs refused to even try to 
help and became dead weight. Those 
boots, full of icy water, weighed tons. 


Stop and start. Again. And again 
and again. Slowly I was nearing the 
railroad grade. What little light there 
was now came off the water. The 
high ground in front of me was 
merely a blob of darkness. _ 

Utterly exhausted I slowly stum- 
bled on. When I stopped for a mo- 
ment’s rest I could only think of my 
plight. If I fell again I probably 
wouldn’t make it back up out of that 
black ice water. God knows, they’d 
never find the body in that marsh 
until next spring—if then. 

More steps. Getting close now. I 
tried counting my labored pull-steps 
but found I couldn’t concentrate on 
anything but each single task: pull 








up and step, pull and step. 
At last the water dropped below 
my boot tops, then down to my knees. 


I couldn’t see the low, dry land ahead | 


but it must be there. Then my tired 


arm failed'and once more I splashed | 
into the imky, icy water, landing on | 


my hands, gun in the mud and water 
up to my waist. The shock wasn’t as 
bad as the first time but as I tried to 


get up I realized how completely | 


numbed and exhausted I was. Some- 


how I used the gun as a support and ’ 


hauled myself upright. 


Can’t quit now. Just a little way to 
go. Pull-step, pull-step. When the wa- 
ter got ankle deep I floundered down 
again. This time I just kept crawling. 


And it wasn’t far. A few shuffles and — 


my hands touched frozen grass and 
dry land. 

I stretched out on the cold ground, 
thankful beyond all measure. It was 


some minttes before I rolled over on | 
my back and pulled my booted legs | 


up so the cold water poured out, 


lightening my burden and freeing | 


my legs from their ice-like casing. 


Aware of my shaking, chilled body, | 


I somehow got up and like an old, 


old man struggled up the railroad | 
grade, down the other side and on 
out to the road and my waiting car. | 


I peeled my boots down, shucked off 
the water-logged hunting coat and 
tumbled in, immediately turning on 
the motor and the heater. Even its 


first-cold blast felt warm. It was a | 


while before my legs warmed up 


enough to function safely on_ the 


clutch and brake. 


As I told my young wife the story 
later that night, she shook her head | 


and uttered one word, “Idiot.” 


I’ve kept the promise I made my- | 
awesome evening ff 
nearly 10 years ago: I never go duck 


self that dark, 


hunting alone. 


And although I stand beside af) 
companion, I still feel a twinge of f 
fear when I look out over a darken: § 


ing winter marshland—even if the 
ducks are coming in. 
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water from the Shenango River just south of Pulaski never fails to come up with a 


bird or two. 


M* father was a thoroughly con- 
secrated woodcock enthusiast. 
How he came by it I'll never know. 
It couldn’t have been an ancestral 
trait since it is clearly recorded that 
the most notorious of our ancestors 
escaped the long limb of the law by 
stowing away in a Spanish sailing 
vessel bound for the land of the free. 

To dad the timberdoodle was the 
bird par excellence and when pre- 
pared for the table it was done to a 
turn in the approved epicurean man- 
ner, the intestines or “trails” being 
always cooked with it. Indeed, he 
held as many others did, that the 
woodcock derived its nourishment by 
sucking up the “essence” of the soil 
with its long bill. “There is nothing 
in the trails but the most zestful of 
juices,” he would explain to wide 
eyed diners as he deftly extracted the 
highly esteemed delicacy from the 


Timberdoodling 


By N. R. Casillo 


innards of a well browned doodle. 
However, I don’t recall any of the 
guests ever doing likewise. Instead, 
they ate around what looked like a 
snarled mass of twine. Dad would 
frown at the squeamish procedure of 
his guests and snort, “Huh, and you 
eat raw oysters.” 

To be sure, solid matter was rarely 
found in the birds’ intestines. Oh, 
occasionally in the pouch attached to 
the intestines there would be a trace 
of a black humus-like substance which 
dad explained helped in the chemis- 
try of digestion—the woodcock’s. The 
truth of the matter is that after its 
nocturnal or crepuscular meal the 
woodcock’s prodigiously rapid diges- 
tion soon erases all trace of the earth- 
worms comprising the bulk of its 
food, i.e., everything but that bit of 
indigestible matter remaining from 
the intestines of its late meal. 
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OMS with nearby wooded shelves are often good woodcock bets. This back- 
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Despite the fact that most of my 
woodcock hunting has been confined 
largely to alder thickets, birch and 
popple covered hillsides, fields of 
standing corn and even dry stands of 
small timber, I am still partial to 
boggy lowlands through which may 
meander a_ stream with muddy 
margins bordered with lush grass 
banks leveling off into flatland gen- 
erously pocked with swales rimmed 
with stunted willows and a maple or 
two. That, to me, is the traditional 
home of the timberdoodle. This pref- 
erence probably harkens back to my 
boyhood days when the season if 
there was one (and there was), came 
in earlier than it does now. And in 
the summer and early fall that is 
exactly where most of them are 
found. 


Unlike dad few hunters expressly 
plan a hunt solely for woodcock. 
Usually the birds are bagged by up- 
land game hunters who chance upon 
a number of them resting on a thinly 
wooded hillside or in the alder and 
other thickets at the edge of grouse 
territory. As a rule, such long re- 
membered experiences often account 
for more woodcock than do trips 
where he is the designated quarry. 
To this I am sure most hunters will 
subscribe. 

A woodcock hunt in which I re- 
cently participated had all of the in- 
gredients which make such a foray so 
memorable. The hunting area was 
chiefly boggy ground over which were 
scattered clumps of the inevitable 
alders although there were also quan- 
tities of small maples and other water 
loving species. It was the ancestral 
early season stamping ground of this 
“bird of mystery.” 

There were two dogs, both setters, 
the veteran Boggle and his slightly 
erratic but highly imitative son 
Doggle. No scent of rabbit or quail, 
pheasant or wood tortoise could deter 
Boggle’s attention when his nostrils 
were assailed by whatever odor the 
doodle may be characterized. 








Our bag was small, but does that 
matter when one has the chance to 
watch topnotch canine performance 
in the accepted bailiwick of the 
timberdoodle? In fact, we couldn't 


have had more fun even if most of 


the birds had not left a day or two 
before our hunt. However, that is 
one of the vagaries of the woodcock: 
“Here today, gone tomorrow.” Yet, 
the few birds which remain behind 
or those which may filter in during 
the night are enough to furnish 
sterling sport. 


It is agreed by those who know 
that the woodcock is a game bird 
supreme. It lies close to the dog, 
levels its flight just above the sur- 
rounding growths to offer a quick 
but frequently not too difficult shot. 
If the gunner misses, the bird drops 
down almost immediately into an- 
other hiding place. There is almost 
continuous action especially if the 







gunner is presented with difficult | 


shots. On a couple of occasions I’ve 
heard Seth Gordon declare that the 
grouse hunter like the dry fly fisher- 
man, is tops in his sport. However, 
I'd like to qualify that statement by 
saying that when the trout are not 
taking the dry fly I'll settle for wood- 
cock. The pity is that there are not 
more of them. 

Many a word has been both written 
and spoken about the tasteful béauty 
of a woodcock’s coloring. It is so 
much like the autumnal colors among 
which it lives; pale cinnamon mottled 
more or less intermixed with gray, 
the general tawny tones making the 
bird scarcely distinguishable among 
the harmonizing colors of fallen 
leaves. It is truly a bird of the 
autumn uplands. 

Paradoxically, this bog loving bird 
takes to areas which are seemingly so 
unlike its summer and early fall 
haunts. Yet, it is not so strange for 
upon the sides of many of the moun- 
tains there are isolated wet spots of 
considerable extent. These areas 
occur at exactly where one would 
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naturally expect to find a parched 
forest floor. About them one is apt 
to find considerable leafy cover and 
doodles. “That is, if they haven’t for- 
saken the country,” glumly added my 
companion. However, after lunch we 
sought such a place. 

The hills running parallel to the 
road between Marienville and Kellet- 
ville in our most sparsely populated 
county are made up of a series of 
benches. One such bench several hun- 
dred yards below the Salmon Creek 
bridge and a hundred or so feet 
above the crek itself was our choice. 
If the margins of such a place seem 
hard and unpromising don’t let it 
throw you. The chances are that at 
its lowest level you are likely to find 
a considerable patch of damp if not 
wet surface. 

Near one end of the high level 
bog we found what we were after. 
No, not birds, but a promising ex- 
panse of some four or five acres. Here 
and there clumps of alders and 
stunted willows punctuated the 
meandering course of an all but dry 
stream. There were borings and 
chalkings everywhere, but, of course, 
we knew the birds wouldn’t be there. 
The dogs found them in the cool 
shade of the mixed thicket of young 
trees and bushes rimming the bog. 

We hastened to the spot where 
both dogs: were doing their stuff, 
Boggle stretched out in his usual 
grand style while Doggle had solidi- 
fied into a clumsy crouch, his head 
half turned as though he had en- 
countered a vagrant whiff while go- 
ing away. 

George knew what had happened. 
“They've both got birds.” 


_ The obvious strategy was to walk 
in on them until one flushed. The 
shot would more than likely trigger 
the other. I walked in on Doggle’s 
bird, George keeping abreast as he 
signaled Boggle to go in. Boggle held 
staunch and George went on ahead. 


_ My bird broke first, skating errat- 
ically to the treetops where I nailed 




















WHEN MAPLES FLAME is a happy time 
to hunt hillside benches with their bogs 
and ponds and meandering streams. 


him. The report triggered a kind of 
a chain reaction with three birds go- 
ing up one after the other. Two shots 
and one bird dropped. “Well, we 
can’t kick about that,” grinned 
George as he rewarded Boggle with 
a bit of confection. Suddenly he 
looked about. “Hey, where’s Doggle?” 


We looked about bewilderedly, but 
only for a moment. We both spotted 
him at once. Partly hidden by inter- 
vening bushes he was on a quivering 
point, not knowing whether to charge 
or hang on. “Easy, boy,” George en- 
couraged. 


Doggle responded with a comical 
sidelong glance and a single shake 
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of his tail. Even the most uninitiated 
could readily understand his, “How’m 
I doing, boss?” 

After the boss did the honors, 
Doggle came in with the bird and 
for his bit of candy. “Good boy, 
Doggle.” 

While we paused for a smoke I 
asked, “Why did you give these dogs 
such confusing names?” 

“Haven't I ever explained?” How- 
ever, without waiting for an answer 
he continued: “Well, when Boggle 
was Doggle’s age he boggled as many 
a deal as has Doggle. Strange, though, 
when Boggle steadied down he did 
it for keeps. I expect Doggle to do 
likewise. Also, Boggle dotes on bogs, 
so what could be more appropriate 
than Boggle?” 

“And Doggle?” 

“There can be but one Boggle, so 
what could be more logical than 


Boggle and Doggle confusing? Per- 


AFTER LEAVES FALL woodcock seem to 
be more partial to lowland marshlands. 
Probings and chalkings cover much of the 
hammocky ground. 
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a candle to the mysterious doings of 
doodles during their waking hours. 
We know about their arrival in the 
spring and their departure from sum- 
mer haunts in the fall. Then, the 
outlandish*.courtship antics of the 
male are familiar to many observers. 
Food, of course, consists almost en- 
tirely of angleworms. Oh, we must 
not forget that a cold snap in the fall 
will send them fluttering on their 
way, yet, contrary to their apparent 
aversion to a cold snap they prac- 
tically dog the frigid footsteps of old 
man winter on their northern 
pereingrinations. 


Spring arrival dates here in western 
Pennsylvania range from March 5 to 
the 23rd. One unauthenticated date 
is given as February 12, but it is sus- 
pected that the bird had wintered in 
the vicinity. This they can do if the 
winter is mild and/or if they are 
handy to an unfrozen stream. It is 
then that they depart from their 
earthworm diet to readily devour 
larvae, grubs and whatever worm 
species are available. 


The woodcock is most cosmopolitan 


in its choice of nesting sites. The | 
selection may range from damp bosky | 


places to far up in the hills on dry 
ground. This wide range is not so 
unusual when one considers that the 
woodcock is really an aberrant shore- 
bird. Long ago its ancestors must have 
abandoned their original habitat and 
taken to the wooded uplands. Na- 


turally, many of them revert back to 


type and select ancestral sites with 
the resulting wide range between the 
two extremes. 

Two springs ago a woodcock se- 
lected for its nesting site the base of 
a maple exactly four feet from the 
edge of the sidewalk on one of our 
most heavily traveled residential 
streets. A few days after its discovery 
many neighborhood children took to 
regularly visiting the spot. On my 
first visit I shared by observations 
with four youngsters whose ages 


haps. But the confusion cannot hold 
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when the oldest child demonstrated 
the apparent “tameness” of the bird 
by touching its bill. 

Upon my return a few days later, 
I was greeted by a gory mess. All of 
the half incubated eggs were de- 
stroyed. “It was a big black bird,” 
volunteered a justly irate young bird 
watcher. 

“A crow?” 


“No, I know a crow. It was a big 
black bird!” 


I suspected a grackle, the sly rascal 
doubtlessly having been tipped off by 
the unwonted action about the nest. 


You see, I’ve been able to give only 
some of the few more or less known 
facts about this bird of mystery. Well, 
there is one more item passed on to 
me by an old timer who is reputed to 
somewhat color the truth. This one 
sounded a bit tinctured, but it is only 
by passing on such information that 
we learn about its validity. Anyway, 
he claimed that while tending his 
trapline in a creek bottom he came 
upon a woodcock with its bill frozen 
so firmly in the ground in which he 


DOGGLE HONORS BOGGLE on point. 
Backing here, he turned out to be one of 
the best woodcock dogs in the author’s part 
of the country. 


ranged from five to not more than 
eight. The courageous female held as 
steady as the proverbial rock even 


had been probing as to make it im- 
possible to release. For fear of hurt- 
ing the sensitive bill he decided to 
let the sun do its stuff. An hour later 
when he passed that way again the 
bog-sucker was gone. 

Now, you tell one. 





Have Your Hunting License Yet? 


The 1958 Pennsylvania hunting license expires Monday, August 31. Be- 
ginning September 1 a 1959 hunting license must be owned and properly 
worn in the lawful hunting or trapping of any wild bird or animal found in 
the Commonwealth. 

Waterfowl hunters must own and wear a 1959 Pennsylvania hunting 
license and possess a federal migratory bird stamp to hunt ducks, geese, 
brant and coots in the Commonwealth. The “duck stamp” may be pur- 
chased at post offices. 

_ Bow and arrow hunters are reminded they must first obtain a 1959 hunt- 
ing license before being issued an archery license to hunt in the exclusive 
October bow and arrow season for deer. Archery license applications will 
soon be available from issuing agents. A license for the bowmen’s separate 
deer season in October costs $2.15 when purchased from a county treasurer’s 


ro Obtained from the Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, the cost is 
2.0 
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The Unmodified Bore 


By George Bird Evans 


PART TWO 


[' YOU have further urge to study 
the unmodified bore, get yourself 
a hunting dog—and wait. 

A stranger will arrive at your 
place, introduce himself, and say that 
he, too, owns a hunting dog of the 
same breed that you do and that he 
has come to see yours. 

I am always, naively, delighted. A 
fine common interest. I ask him to 
tell me about his dog. He does—for 
the next hour. I have a simple desire 
to mention something about my own 
but there seems no way to stop him. 
The best method is to inquire about 
his dog’s bloodlines. He seldom 
knows but he tells you it has a pedi- 
gree—this long. (It appears to amaze 
people that dogs have pedigrees.) Or 
it may be that his dog isn’t eligible 
for registration. It’s a special cross— 
some friend’s setter bitch got loose in 
heat—and he thinks this strain has 
wonderful possibilities. He hopes to 
establish it and name it for himself. 
I agree politely that it would be 
fitting. 

At this pause two or three gor- 
geous belton creatures that I have 
come to regard as close to the major 
achievement of my life come trotting 
up to us, heads and tails high, and I 
say—modestly, I hope—that here are 
some of our setters. My visitor eyes 
them as if they were flea bait and 
nods. “Now this Bill dog of mine 
... Yak, yak into eternity. 

It is confusing, how many men 
own the best shooting dog in the 
world. 

I think I’ve heard nearly every va- 
riation on this theme. One man told 
me of a bitch he owned who, on 
point, would estimate the possible 
flight available to the birds and if 


the situation was unfavorable would 
back off and come in on her point so 
the flush would be through an open- 
ing offering her master a better shot. 

The disturbing part was that when 
I repeated the story to another man, 
he informed me he had a dog who 
did that regularly. Perhaps I’m miss- 
ing something, shooting over just or- 
dinary dog work. 

What these people probably have 
are dogs who shift position to pin 
running birds, or even one type of 
blinker who, instead of showing un- 
easiness by ignoring the point, merely 
moves off and comes back in from 
another angle. I can be certain of one 
thing—you can’t tell a dog story that 
won't be topped, usually by one 
about your listener’s own dog. A 
game-bird’s-eye view of these men 
afield with their “best shooting dog 
in the world” might be enlightening. 

A companion can ruin your shoot- 
ing day without putting a single pel- 
let into your skin. There was the 
man who took me (in my car and 
with my dog) to a good grouse covert 
he knew. You may say, “What greater 
love ...” and I agree—if he hadn't 
spent the day racing me to every 
point. I like the pleasure of offering 
my companion the shot when my dog 
is pointing. My acquaintance gave 
me no chance to defer to him on the 
first or any other point. He was 
simply there, banging away, long be- 
fore I arrived. Running full-tilt at a 
pointing dog has been recommended 
to further steady down an already 
stanch individual (if I were the dog 
I wouldn’t like it) but it can ruin a 
raw pup. The fact that my chum 
might have hit at least one bird with 
the fifteen shells he fired had he not 
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been completely winded after his 
sprints could have altered his be- 
havior the next time. P.S.: There was 
no next time. 

I had an experience the reverse of 
this. A high-strung Virginian invited 
me to his family’s place for some 
quail shooting. He entertained me 
delightfully, took me into beautiful 
bird country, and provided a brace 
of well-seasoned setters, insisting on 
my walking up to more than my 
share of the points. He then reduced 
me to a nervous shambles by caution- 
ing me each time I approached the 
quivering dogs: “Careful now—watch 
it—they’re goin’ to flush any minute! 
Try to get a double!” They did, and 
I didn't. 

Another chap who could improve 
his manners is the one who assumes 
the responsibility of telling you what 
the pointing breeds are supposed to 
do. He may be a rank amateur with 
his first dog but he has learned the 
jargon and though you possibly have 


lived with setters or pointers for 
forty years, meeting you, he starts 
from the ground up. He forgets that 


conversation is a two-way means of | 
communication. Wedged between this | 
menace and a heavy piece of furni- |) 
ture, you [isten while your face mus. | 


cles set in what you try to make a 
smile as he takes off on another cast, 


tail high, and recites his ABC’s of } 


dogdom. 


One of the most pleasant experi- | 


ences in developing our Old Hemlock 
setters is raising puppies. We do not 
do it professionally but with each 
new step in our breeding program we 
have puppies for sale. One thing de- 
tracts—the time comes for most of 
them to leave. We try to place each 
with the right person but, even so, 
a little bit of us goes with him. Our 


second litter has been advertised and | 


we faced the miserable business of 
parting with them. Late one Sunday 
afternoon a car drove in our lane 


and a huge bear of a man heaved | 


out, shot a stream of tobacco juice 
across the driveway, and told me he 
had come to look over our pups. 


I turned to lead the way to the | 
puppy pen but half an hour later | 
was still standing in the same spot [| 


hearing how, among other things, to 
shoot a grouse. One phrase stays with 
me: “Let me get you told.” I got told 
how to handle dogs, how to kill three 
quail with every covey flush (with 
two shells, of course). 


At last he paused and said, “Now | 


what about these pups?” 

I got him to the kennel and began 
to show him this little blue female 
and that nice—but he wasn’t listening. 
This time I heard about his dogs, 
how they retrieved the astronomical 


number of birds he shot. I was as 


sured he wouldn’t string me (he used 
another word) and I ended up get- 


ting told that, of his two present 


dogs, he intended to keep only one. 


“I'll only keep the best. The other ‘ 
one will have to go.” With a curved 


finger he hooked the spent wad of 
tobacco out of his jowl. “And let me 
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get you told—” the same thick finger 
stabbed my chest and I can hear that 
bull voice still—“I’ll not sell a dog 
that isn’t good enough for me. I'll 


shoot him.” 

His wife, sitting quietly in the car, 
looked tired. I informed him that 
none of our puppies were available. 

Along with the wide-open bore 
who talks solely about his own dogs 
I rate the overgrown juvenile who 
brags about the amount of game he 
kills. This mental eight ball may be 
a good shot, fitted with a fine gun, 
or he may be the local buck who 
boasts that he “knocked down five 
grouse as they went up one at a time 
out of a laurel bush,” using a shot- 
gun with the choke sawed off. There’s 
one in every community. 

Most candidates for the list of 
bores are only people being people. 
Like the casual acquaintance I took 
shooting over my dogs to one of my 
pet coverts. Next time I went back I 
found his car parked and the crack 
of gunfire in each direction I tried 
to hunt. I gave up, and when I saw 
him weeks later I asked if he had 
found many birds the day I saw his 
car. He studied, trying to decide 


ma, 


Feel 


which day, and said he hadn’t done 
well but “the rest of the crowd got 
into birds and killed quite a few.” 
The place has been overpopulated 
ever since, but not with grouse. 


It isn’t selfish to try to preserve 
good shooting. Every sportsman has a 
responsibility to see that game gets 
fair treatment. One or two visits a 
season taking only a bird or two from 
each covert leaves a margin for the 
next man if he is decent enough to 
do just that. Cleaning out a covert 
“because the other guy would do the 
same” only places you on his level, 
and is taking the grudge out on the 
game. Gunning a territory down to 
the bone results in, poor sport for 
everyone, and that’s what happens if 
the person you take along is one of 
those who has to spread the word. 


The measure of a sportsman is 
best gauged in relation of man to 
game, not man to man. The chap 
who gives his game the breaks when 
he is alone in the woods with his dog 
(and there is no better companion- 
ship) is higher on my scale than the 
fellow who behaves only out of fear 
of the law. 

A few contenders for the title of 
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bore are merely thoughtless. 


1) The companion who controls his 
dog by voice, instead of by whistle or 
gesture, putting up most of the birds 
beyond gun range. The human voice 
not only makes game jumpy but 
confuses the dogs. 


2) The friend who has killed birds 
over some pretty nice points by your 
dog and later passes remarks about 
your dog being too wide, or too close, 
depending upon how he happens to 
view things. 

3) The other friend who sees that 
the above remarks get back to you. 


4) The companion, also sharing 
your dogs, who gets morose when 
they aren’t finding birds. 


5) The companion (and anyone 
else) who strews his lunch papers 
around the woods and walks off with 
the air of a man who has left a 
worthy mark of himself upon the 
world (I’m not sure he hasn’t). Bury 
them under a log or a rock. I leave 
lots of empty shells and occasionally 
some feathers but I take pride that, 
unless there are my tracks in snow or 
mud, the woods looks the same after 
I pass through as when I enter—no 
gum foil, no lunch papers. AND no 
smouldering cigarette butts. 

I have a special niche for one last 
kind of bore, and I say this with 
feeling as owner of a place that I 
value as territory to train my setters. 
If a bore is a person with no regard 
for the rights of others, certainly the 
man who trespasses on private prop- 
erty is a bore. The sooner the shoot- 
ing man gets over the notion the 
landowner owes him _ recreational 
privileges, the sooner that landowner 
may extend those privileges to him— 
but as a hospitable gesture and not 
as something the landowner owes the 
public. 

Much has been said about sports- 
man-farmer relation that is fine where 
it applies. But a lot of shooting land 
is the property of a man who wants 
a place to hunt (like the very people 
who cry loudest about closed shoot- 


ing), has saved his money—it doesn’t | 
take too much—and purchased land | 
(just as they could do), pays the taxes | 
each year, plants wildlife food and ¥ 
cover so he and his friends may have | 


shooting without encountering the |) 


kind of gréedy boorishness that makes | 
posting necessary. I think if you | 


owned it you would feel you had the 
right to say who hunted on it, just as 


you have the right to say who sits | 


at your table at dinner. Posting is 
the only way you can control this 
and offers no justification for some 
low-life to tear or shoot those notices 
down, or ignore them. 

I have rarely refused anyone who 
has had the courtesy to come to the 
house and ask permission to hunt. 
That way I can make it clear what 
kind of game I do not want killed 
and what areas I am willing to per- 
mit hunting on. This seems not too 


much to expect of total strangers who | 
want to use my place. The kind who | 


help themselves, sometimes undertak- | 
ing to tell me, when caught, that my 


notices aren’t close enough together, |* 
or—as armed intruders on private © 
property—even get arrogant when — 
asked to leave deserve the treatment 7 


they usually get. 


As an ardent gunner I am faced 
with the same problem of finding | 


shooting, but I can’t see how anyone 


would want to go where he isn’t wel: | 
come. Asking permisson, I am seldom } 


turned away. To sneak on is an ad- 
mission that you are not fit to be in- 


vited by the owner of the land. If |) 


refused permission, any sportsman 
should be man enough to understand 
and bow out decently. 

Being a decent sportsman—the op- 


posite of a bore—is, I think, a matter 


of respecting the other fellow whether 





he is beside you or a stranger you | 
will never meet. Above all it means | 
respecting the game you hunt. It is | 
possible to be a sportsman and a | 
gentleman. Perhaps you have the | 
pleasure of knowing this kind of | 
sportsman, but are you having the © 


pleasure of being one, yourself? 
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—e GAME COMMISSIG 


Financial Report for the Fsel Yr 


JUNE 1, 1958 TO MAY 31, 





VERY sportsman should be in- 

terested in the financial opera- 
tions of the Game Commission. In 
order to bring the facts to you, in as 
simplified a manner as possible, we 
present this report. 

The Game Commission is a self- 
sustaining organization. Its revenue 
is derived from license sales, fines, 
sales of wood and coal products, 
royalties, Federal Contributions and 
other miscellaneous revenues. A com- 
plete listing will be found in Sched- 
ule No. IV. 

By far the greatest source of in- 
come is the sale of resident hunters’ 
licenses, contributing more than half 
of the annual revenue. Thus the 
Game Commission’s financial opera- 
tions are separate from those of other 
Departments of the State Govern- 
ment, most of which are supported 
by the General Fund. 

In line with generally accepted 
governmental accounting practices, 
this report includes a detailed state- 
ment of revenues and expenditures 


i 


1959 


(Schedule No. IV), a statement of the 
present financial position (Schedule 
No. I), a statement of expenditures 
for each major program of the Com- 
mission (Schedule No. III) and other 
supporting data, graphs and charts. 

A review of Schedule No. IV is the 
first segment for your consideration. 
The Net Balance as of June 1, 1958 
shows that $4,981,623.20 was avail- 
able for expenditure. Revenue from 
all sources during the year amounted 
to $5,465,628.76 which, when added 
to the beginning Net Balance, made 
a total of $10,447,251.96. Actual ex- 
penditures by the Commission and 
other State Departments amounted to 
$5,274,839.44 which left a balance of 
$5,328,362.56 in the Game Fund as 
of May 31, 1959. This balance does 
not represent a surplus or—excess 
funds in any respect because it is sub- 
ject to normal operating liabilities 
incurred by the Commission during 
the course of the fiscal year. 

The financial position of the Game 
Commission (Schedule No. I) was 
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prepared in order to illustrate these 
liabilities. The sum of $155,950.04 
must be reserved for the vouchers re- 
maining unpaid as of May 31, 1959. 
The sum of $1,422,181.06 must be re- 
served for encumbrances which repre- 
sent orders for the purchase of feed, 
materials and supplies, equipment, 
land purchase agreements, real estate 
rentals and other contracts. The De- 
partment of Revenue is responsible 
for the printing and issuance of hunt- 
ing licenses and $69,188.62 was re- 
served for encumbrances of the De- 
partment of Revenue for that pur- 
pose. The reserve for a continuing 
appropriation to the Treasury De- 
partment in the amount of $750.00 
is the unexpended balance of the 
appropriation made to that Depart- 
ment for the replacement of escheated 
checks. The sum of $1,250,000.00 was 
set aside for Working Capital. Dur- 
ing the period from February to 
September of each year the expendi- 
tures far exceed the income, there- 
fore this reserve is necessary in order 
to carry out the Commission’s pro- 
grams. 

The remaining Net Balance of 
$2,430,292.84 is to be used for the 
construction of four field division 
headquarters buildings, which were 
previously delayed because of the 
many engineering and planning prob- 
lems involved. The proposed con- 
struction of a dam is another under- 
taking planned for the very near 
future. Also, a reserve must be main- 
tained for the mandated require- 
ments of the earmarked funds under 
the provisions of the Game Law, as 


amended by Acts 271 and 632. 

The net balance of $2,430,292.84 
plus the estimated revenue for the 
fiscal year June 1, 1959 to May 31, 
1960 has been budgeted to carry out 
the above mentioned Capital Outlay 
Program arid also the accelerated pro- 
gram of the Game Commission dur- 
ing the 1959-60 fiscal year. 

Where the money is obtained and 
how it is spent is the next phase for 
your consideration. Two charts have 
been prepared showing the sources 
of income and functions for which it 
was expended. The supporting sched- 
ules for these charts are the Revenue 
section of Schedule No. IV and the 
Summarized Functional Expenditures, 
Schedule No. III. 


Statewide Field Operations 


The Division of Land Management 
spent $467,278.86 over and above the 
$1,784,249.54 spent in the 1957-58 
fiscal year. The major portion of 
these expenditures were for the pur- 
chase and improvement of additional 
game lands in order to provide better 
hunting and trapping. The Game 
Commission at this time, owns a total 
of 935,897 acres of Game Lands. The 
Division of Propagation through 
additional expenditures for food and 
the purchase of pheasants and rabbits 
from private cooperators, has in- 
creased the number of game animals 
considerably. 


Control and Audit of the Fund 

To insure the maintenance of com- 
plete, accurate accounts and records 
and the judicious expenditure of 





Less: Liabilities and Working Capital 
Vouchers Payable—Game Commission 
Encumbrances—Game Commission 


Reserve for Working Capi 





SCHEDULE I 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION AS OF MAY 31, 1959 


CORRE HHH HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE EE EH ESET EH HEEEE EEE EH EEE 


COP e meee eee eee eeeeeseeeeeeesesese 


Total Cash and Investments ............ 


Cee eee eeeeeeseseseeese 


Encumbrances—Dep: — a Revenue 


sere ere eeeeeeeeeeese 


Reserve for Continuing eenepiisiien—tags. of Treasury 
Net Balance available for Expenditure during Fiscal Year 1959-60 .......... 


eeeeeeeeee 


$2,151,496.78 
3,176,865.78 


$5,328,362.56 


"150.00 $2,898,069.72 
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SCHEDULE II 


Game Law Enforcement on a Statewide Basis ..............ccececececeeeece 


Bounties paid for predators 


Refuges, etc. 


portation of nursery stock. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT AND OTHER WILDLIFE PROTECTION ACTIVITIES 


Construction of a Dam 





CONSUTUCtION GL BUMGINGS ...cccccccccccese 


j $ 677,843.35 
Proportionate Share of Field Division’s Administration Costs .............. 55,678.45 
Maintenance of Prisoners Incarcerated for violation of Game Laws ........ 1,468.00 
General Administration Expenses in connection with Law Enforcement ... 76,804.16 
Activities in connection with the control of predators .............ceeeeees 56,638.54 
I I ON 66 oi ic 6:6:6.0:609:46 60 osc eee ee Sees ete ge ewes 27,531.91 
Diaeuaeia den aa aa-a'ak WOR IOR ew ale SO GWCible ea HStareé o'srO% alaeete 125,287.68 
Two-way Radio System—Installation Costs ............cceeeceeeeeeeeeeeees 958.25 
Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for this PRM WOON oie 5 oie Giisssncsinweuds $1,030,210.34 
LAND MANAGEMENT 

Establishment and Maintenance of State Game Land, Refuges and Propa- 

SEMEN CY MINN ofa eta. PavSs0 6 paid alipici's ava Ud ce is diales Ca\asAai aN auid exts Gia. aiesuapacaza- ain ecw eee: $ 757,607.17 
Establishment, Maintenance and Development of Farm-Game Projects ... 204,195.36 
Allegheny National Forest: Construction and Maintenance of buildings, 

clearing, preparing and harvesting food strips and a variety of other 

important activities in connection therewith .............ccceeceeceees 26,344.12 
All Other Areas: Includes Primary Refuges, State Forests Lands, Auxiliary ~ 121, do 
Waterfowl Impoundments and Marsh Developments: Construction costs of 

waterfowl impoundments, marsh developments and planting waterfowl 

plants regardless of ownership or location of lands, also includes costs 

of construction, distributing and erecting duck nesting boxes ........ 44,070.28 
Winter Feeding of Game in the Wild: Includes the purchase of standing 

grain and cover on other than Farm-Game Projects, also costs of con- 

structing feeders and the purchase and distribution of grain and salt 

by the Food and Cover Corps and other approved personnel .......... 98,208.17 
Howard Nursery: Includes all costs of preparing, fertilizing, seeding, cover 

cropping, liming, spraying and dusting of nursery plants, also trans- 

Purchase or collection of seeds. Costs in 

connection with packing and shipping of nursery stock. Costs involved 

in the maintenance of buildings and equipment ...................006. 50,107.46 
General Administrative Expense of Land Management .................... 95,718.49 
Payments to Political Subdivisions in lieu of taxes on State Game Lands 91,879.58 
Purchase of Lands including Title and Survey costs ..............eceeeeees 421,161.87 
Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) .............e eee 201,147.45 

ere Wad Hates OA Se natal een oe moe Res 39,046.06 
ES API RIA AP re AROSE en Cm eer ree arn 31,217.36 
Pro-rata share of Field Division’s Administrative costs .................6.. io 


DAVIGIOT: GE BAVBOPRIS bc icc ce ccccacceccecvouss 


Total Cost During the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was ................... 


$2,251,528.40 








funds, the Commonwealth has many 
controls and safeguards in_ effect. 
Under the provisions of Article IV, 
Section 402 of the Commonwealth’s 
Fiscal Code, the Auditor General is 
required to audit the accounts and 
affairs of all State Departments, 
Boards and Commissions at least 
once each year. The formal audit of 
the Game Commission for the fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1959 has not 
been completed as yet. The accounts 
are in good order and no problems 
are expected. 

Other controls imposed upon all 
Departments, Boards and Commis- 
sions are: 

1. The mandatory requirements 
that all invoices, payrolls, and 
other operating expenses shall 
be audited by the Auditor Gen- 
eral and the State Treasury De- 


partments before payment is 
made. 

2. The mandatory daily reporting 
of all financial transactions to 
the Governor’s Bureau of Ac- 
counts and Control. 

3. The control exercised by the 
Governor’s Budget Secretary 
over all requests for quarterly 
budget allotments and all other 
budget matters. 

4. The periodic verification of Ac- 
counts with those maintained 
by the Auditor General's De- 
partment, the State Treasury, 
and the Governor’s Bureau of 
Accounts. 

All the above controls and require- 
ments are in addition to the field and 
internal controls, audits, etc. per- 
formed and maintained by the Com- 
mission’s Accounting Section. 
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Earmarked Funds 

Under the provisions of the Game 
Law, as amended by Act 271, Session 
of 1949, not less than $1.25 from each 
Resident Hunter’s Licenses fee shall 
be used for improving and maintain- 
ing natural wildlife habitat on land 
that is available for public hunting; 
the purchase, maintenance, operation, 





t Estimated License Sales. 








rental and storage of equipment used 
in this work; the purchase, distribu- 
tion, planting, cultivating and_har- 
vesting of game foods; the purchase, 
trapping nd distribution of all 
species of game, as well as providing 
protection to the property of Farm- 
Game Cooperators. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
Act No. 271, 1949 





Expended 

Resident Minimum Fiscal Over (*) or Cumulative 
License Licenses to be Year Ended Under (-) Over (*) or 
Year Sold Expended Expenditures May 31, 1959 Minimum Under (-) 
1949 810,059 $1, 012,573.75 $1,012,465.967 1950 $ 107.79— $ 107.79- 
1950 801,948 1,002 435.00 1,266,856.18 1951 264,421.18* 264,313.39* 
1951 810,349 1 012, 946.25 1,095,938.26 1952 83,002.01* 347,315.40* 
1952 830,147 1,037 ,683.75 1,163,287.09 1953 125,603.34* 472,918.74* 
1953 859,137 1,073,921.25 1,247 ,584.35 1954 173,663.10* 646,581.84* 
1954 868,577 1,085,721.25 1,215,545.03 1955 129,823.78* 776 ,405.62* 
1955 897,776 1,122,220.00 1,150,865.08 1956 28,645.08* 805,050.70* 
1956 901,775 1,127,218.75 1,280,927.58 1957 153,708.83* 958,759.53* 
1957 929,165 1,161,456.25 1,312,154.02 1958 150.697.77* 1,109,457.30* 
1958 941,176¢ 1,176,470.00 1,261, 098.24 1959 84,628.24* 1,194,085.54* 


+ Expenditures from September 1, 1949 (effective date of Act) to May 31, 1950. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
Act No. 632, 1955 








Antlerless Expended 
Deer Minimum Fiscal Over (*) or Cumulative 
License Licenses to be Year Ended Under (-) Over (*) or 
Year Sold Expended Expenditures May 31, 1959 Minimum Under (-) 
1957 334,683 $ 334,683.00 $ 104,218.85 1958 $230,464.15- $ 230,464.15- 
1958 349,238 349,238.00 306,605.18 1959 42 ,632.82- 273,096.97- 





SCHEDULE NO. IIII 
SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the Commission during the fiscal year ended May 31, 1959 have 
been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: 


Acquisition and Management of Land for Wildlife. Management of 
State Game Lands, Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other 
pe areas. Also payments in lieu of taxes on State Game 

DE: 66.256 44 55 uke ones she Sasa Candee oes 

Propagation of Game. Operation of Game Farms, purchase of game, 
wild game transfer, distribution of game 

Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of 
game laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest 
laws; and numerous other field activities. Also salary and ex- 
penses of Radio Engineer ............... 

Division of Administration. Game News, other publications, ex- 
hibits, motion pictures, radio and TV 
Sportsmen’s meetings, and other related Conservation Educa- 


Sebi pan anne cuca ass s ss 904,922.66 17.0 


Part of 
Dollar 


Pn a oe $2,251,528.40 43.0 
Se eae 1,000,438.49 19.0 


programs, attending 





















































tion Activities. Costs of Personnel and Service Sections ...... 384,822.66 7.0 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation. Instruction and training costs 
for student Game Protectors and maintenance costs of the 
CER Livi c2. ccc u nun eeaen cca oes ka ae cise Ssh ion eee ene sees <es' 87,960.86 1.5 
Bounty Payments, bear damage claims and deer proof fences ..... 125,287.68 2.5 
Issuing Hunting Licenses. Includes tags, applications, reports .... 113,265.84 2.0 
Contribution to State Employe’s Retirement System .............. 107,753.00 2.0 
Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods 
for developing management programs ..............ceeeeeeees 90,317.69 1.5 
Accounting. Preparation and audit of payrolls, vouchers, mainte- 
nance of accounts, Auditor General’s fees, etc. ................ 94,731.38 2.0 
SRE UNIIED RD ENN IRIN oo oon c.o os hoc c bcs ecw essences susssoesnee 52,500.00 1.0 
Executive Office. Salaries and expenses, also expenses of Commis- 
McC w eT eb aos ad i ooo SS Ss bak SACS SSS Sa eo ewe wee eulscex we 42,887.19 1.0 
Restricted Revenue Act 43—1955 Session. Land Acquisition ........ 18,423.63 es) 
EPR Soc 55S sees 6b w Faisipe Se Saws eS bAR NS Same Sw Rw Ose eb be $5,274,839.44 100.0 
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WHERE the GAME FUND DOLLAR CAME FROM 
DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1958 - 1959 








NON-RESIDENT HUNTERS LICENSES 


CONTRIBUTIONS From 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
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ARCHERY LICENSE SALES 
1938 - 1958 


1938 77 
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HUNTING LICENSE SALES 
1913 - 1958 
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| The Winner And 


By Bob Parlaman 
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Still Champion 


Conservation Information Assistant, Northwest Division, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


E thought that a good approach 

to the desirable chore of getting 
a story and pictures about the new 
NATIONAL CROW SHOOTING 
CHAMPION was to challenge him 
to a match. It was to be a “two to 
one” deal—Jerry Stager, Erie county 
district game protector and myself 
against the “champ.” We found him 
more than willing and able. 

It has been my pleasure to see some 
of the best artists with a shotgun in 
action but I would have been denied 
a treat if I had never witnessed Bob 
Martin, an Erie resident and native, 
in action on crows. The 1959 Crow 
Shooting Champion is outstanding 
to say the least and I might add he 
i little trouble in beating both 
of us. 





This is the first time that Penn- 
sylvania can boast of a National Crow 
Shooting Champion and brag of one 
that established a new all-time high 
for the number of crows killed in the 
allotted time—48 crows in_ three 
hours. The previous high was 45. 

Bob admits that his 15 years of 
hunting experience was responsible 
for his crow hunting ability and in- 
terest. He estimates that he kills 
about 3,000 crows a year. Competitive 
crow shooting started four years ago 
and his first try resulted in a place 
in the Novice Class in 1956. An un- 
assuming fellow, he gives credit to 
his local buddies who encourage his 
shooting and practice with him. 
Charlie Moses and Jerry Stager have 
always been encouraging with their 











































ME, 


ONE—TWO-THREE! The “Champ”’ calls 
(bottom left), takes aim (top left) and 
scores (above). Fast is the word for Martin 
when he goes into action. For these pic- 
tures, he removed his hat but camouflage 
is his byword in crow hunting. Practice 
with a gun that fits him perfectly is one 
key to his success in shooting. 


compliments. His keen interest and 
constant practice sessions on the 
things that he thought it would take 
to win the coveted trophy are what 
paid off. He is no sooner pulled off 
the highway than he is calling and 
shooting. There is no lost motion. 
Bob, in a family affair, operates an 
Atlantic Service Station in Erie on 
Station Road. He finds that his hunt- 
ing experiences go well with his busi- 
ness and friends. It was a_ business 
associate, Harry Cochran of Cincin- 
nati, who sells steam cleaners and 
has been a crow hunting devotee for 
many years, that got the “Champ” 
off on the right track and interested 
him in competitive crow hunting. 
Harry and Bob teamed up to win the 
1959 Doubles Championship (two 
men hunting together). They co 
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operated to kill 50 birds in three 
hours. Although Bob’s wife, Jean, and 
his two young daughters don’t always 
share this enthusiasm, especially when 
dinner is waiting, they have also been 
encouraging indeed. 

This year Kentucky played host to 
the 1959 Championship Hunt, with 
headquarters at Frankfort the weed- 
end of June 19, 20 and 21. Martin 
was high in his praise of the hospital- 
ity and excellent guidance that was 
provided by the officials and the Ken- 
tucky Game and Fish Department 
through their Conservation Officers 
who accompanied the competitors. 
Kentucky will again play host to the 
event in 1960. 

The National Crow Shooting As- 
sociation is a well established organ- 
ization with headquarters at Warsaw, 
Kentucky. Harold Skinner is presi- 
dent and Cliff Crouch, Secretary. 
Their one objective is to control the 
crow through the sport of shooting. 

There were 53 entries in this year’s 
championship. In three hours the 
contestants killed 920 crows in the 
singles events and 840 in the doubles. 
F. Ogden, the 1958 champion, 
finished with 23 birds. As Bob Martin 
puts it, the event is not unlike a horse 
race with the contestants off and run- 
ning, accompanied by two individuals 
as guide and judge. A pre-arranged 
route is followed but the contestant 
must pick his own stops. Only crows 


that are retrieved are counted so it is 
important to kill clean with no 
cripples. 

When asked about his secrets, if 
any, Bob stated that there were none. 
He just likes to shoot and crows are 
about as sporting a target as you can 
find. His calling is done with a 
Turpin Crow Call, he shoots a 
Browning Auto-Loader and credits 
his clean kills and lack of cripples to 
the load he uses, made by the Federal 
Cartridge people with 314 drams of 
powder and 11% ounces of Number 8 
shot. He insists on camouflage as 
much as possible, even on his hands. 
He scoffs at some of the old estab- 
lished principles and kills them as 
fast as he can, using a dead crow for 
a decoy. We observed that Bob has 
unlimited calling power and seems 
to know when the crows are shy and 
won't linger long. 

But above all else, Bob is an avid 
advocate of practice and more prac- 
tice. His interest and enthusiasm in 
crow hunting are catching and he has 
encouraged many beginners, giving 
freely and willingly of his time and 
advice to the novice. Bob Martin, 
Erie, Pennsylvania’s new National 
Crow Shooting Champion, also finds 
that there are many other benefits 
from crow shooting than merely con- 
trolling these black bandits—it espe- 
cially helps him in his second love— 
duck shooting. 


CHAMPION CROW HUNTER .and his companion, Pennsylvania Game Protector Jerry 
Stager, right, pose at the end of their hunt. Thirty crows were killed and retrieved in 


this match. 
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Turkey Hunter’s Dream 


POTTER COUNTY—On July 4 
while traveling along a State Forest 
road in Homer Township, I saw a 
most encouraging sight. I stopped the 
car to let a flock of turkeys cross the 
road, and by actual count, saw five 
turkey hens and thirty-nine young 
turkey poults cross the road. All the 
poults were approximately the same 
size, a little bigger than grouse and 
nearly the size of pheasants. That is 
more turkey broods than I saw all last 
summer.—Rozell A. Stidd, District 
Game Protector, Coudersport. 


Cherry Picker 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY-—July 
27, Supervisor Brown and I were in- 
formed of a less strenuous way to har- 
vest cherries or berries than climbing 
the tree. Mr. Leonard Combee, Hunt- 
ingdon, RD #1, has a large red mul- 
berry tree located near his barn. One 
afternoon recently Mr. Combee_ no- 
ticed his cats, which usually take their 
siesta beside the barn, behaving in a 
strange manner. Closer observation 
revealed a large racoon astride one 
of the lighter branches of the mul- 
berry tree vigorously shaking same. 
After dislodging some of the berries 
Mr. Coon would then clamber to the 
ground and devour the tasty morsels. 
—Richard Furry, District Game Pro- 
tector, Huntingdon. 
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Old Trophies Fade Away 
FULTON COUNTY-—Fish Warden 

Richard Owens and I were patrolling 

the Juniata River on July 26. We 

found a beautiful Walleye of ap- 
proximately 32 inches that had quite 
recently met some unknown death. 

Losses such as this can never be elim- 

inated entirely. When I have occasion 

to pick up a trophy buck mangled 
by an auto or find an old Monarch 

Turkey that has carried poorly placed 

shot to a lingering death, I invariably 

think of how happy this lost trophy 
would have made some sportsman.— 

Carl Jarrett, District Game Protector, 

McConnellsburg. 





Stinky Trick 

JUNIATA COUNTY-At my head- 
quarters on July 29 at 7 am. the 
phone rang and Harry Renninger a 
local sportsman in Mifflintown said 
to me “Come on down right away 
I’ve got a problem.” I went immedi- 
ately and the little problem was a 
half grown skunk on his elevated 
back porch. It had gone up for a 
meal and was afraid to go down the 
steep steps and was loosing it’s temper 
fast. I laid a board up along the steps 
for it to walk down and we went out 
front while it started down. His next 
door neighbor came out for milk and 
Harry cautioned her about going out, 
saying there’s a skunk out there. She 
replied “O, that must belong to my 
other neighbor. He has two pet ones.” 
Sure enough the neighbor was the 
proud owner of 2 pet deodorized 
skunks. Harry said he would have to 
quit running around in the woods 
and start staying at home to find out 
what’s new with his neighbors.—Rob- 
ert Shaffer, District Game Protector, 
Mifflintown. 
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Beavers Beware 


PIKE COUNTY—On July 24, I 
took care of a. beaver damage com- 
plaint in eastern Pike County for 
Game Protector Dan McPeek. I had 
a live trap set near the beaver house 
which was located in a bait fish pond 
near Rowlands. I checked the trap 
about 2:30 p.m. but Mr. Beaver had 
avoided the area of the trap since he 
had a day or so before sprung one of 
the old live traps. The springs had 
weakened and I removed the trap and 
had re-set a brand new one. Before I 
left the trap, I placed some beaver 
lure beyond the trap so that the 
beaver would have to swim over the 
trap. I then looked over the pond for 
signs of where they were coming out 
on the banks and a nephew who had 
come with me said, “There is the 
beaver.” He had appeared about 100 
feet from the house. He then dove 
and swam under water to the house. 
When he surfaced, I could see that 
he got a wiff of the lure. He then ap- 
proached the area cautiously and sat 
on the open set trap. I could see the 
trigger just in front of his nose. He 
knew it was there but swam to the 
right and -over the trap up to where 
I had placed the lure. My nephew 
and I were only about 30 feet away 
and crouched low to observe the ac- 
tion. He then proceeded to smell the 
lure and look about slowly and suspi- 
ciously. Being satisfied or else, he then 
swam out and bang, he tripped the 
trap and of course became a DP 
Beaver.—Albert J. Kriefski, District 
Game Protector, Hawley. 


—————— 
© MUSTA MADE A WRONE- + 
TURN BACK THERE f, @ * 

















Bruin Burial Grounds 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY-—On July 
29 Assistant District Ranger Dick 
Obyo of the Allegheny National For- 
est called my attention to a erippled 
bear near the Kane Experimental 
Station in the Allegheny National 
Forest. 

I went to the area described by 
Dick and followed the trail left in the 
leaves for about 34 of a mile. As I 
approached the bruin he made an at- 
tempt to get away, but could not 
make much headway due to a paral- 
ysis condition in the hind quarters. 
After satisfying myself that the ani- 
mal could not recover, I disposed of 
it. I made a thorough examination 
and decided that the condition was 
probably due to old age. The animal 
showed no sign of fresh wounds, but 
there were numerous old battle scars 
and bullet wounds. The tusks and 
teeth were worn to the gums. 

It is my opinion that his old war- 
rior was about ready to make his 
way to the happy hunting grounds. 
It would certainly have been inter- 
esting to know the background of 
that old fellow.—Leo A. Milford, Dis- 
trict Game Protector, Portland Mills. 


Stag Party 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY~—Recent- 
ly while on evening patrol accom- 
panied by a Deputy, we observed a 
herd of deer in a farmer’s field. We 
approached the field and the Deputy 
exclaimed “My gosh those are all 
bucks.” There were seven bucks in 
the herd.—Claude B. Kelsey, District 
Game Protector, Troutville. 
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Two-legged Predators 

FRANKLIN COUNTY — During 
the month of July two separate in- 
stances of extensive poultry losses had 
us nonplussed to identify a culprit. 

The first instance involved the loss 
of eight pullets which were removed 
from their coops without leaving a 
sign of feathers, blood, or tracks. At 
first dogs were blamed, then foxes, 
and finally a host of theories were ad- 
vanced from numerous local officials 
and helpful laymen. 

The fall guy in this case turned 
out to be a poor skunk who happened 
to waddle into one of the several 
traps which were set around the area. 
But one theory voiced, and probably 
one closer to the truth than any other, 
was that the predators in question 
walked on their hind legs and were 
equipped with burlap bags. 

The second instance of poultry 
damage posed the problem of identi- 
fying and capturing the predators re- 
sponsible for the killing of about 75 
turkey poults. All of the birds were 
killed within a space of a few nights 
and the various types of wounds on 
the dead birds gave evidence of the 
presence of several species of villians: 

An extensive campaign was launch- 
ed around the enclosure employing 
both trap and gun. Several nights of 


this netted five red fox pups (half 
grown), one large male racoon, two 
opossums, and one skunk. 

It would appear, from the tally, 
that every breed of carnivore in the 
vicinity had been duly notified of 
the convenient free lunch available 
from this particular poultryman.— 
William J. Lockett, District Game 
Protector, Doylestown. 


Nothing Ventured, Nothing Gained 


VENANGO COUNTY-A rabbit 
damage complaint this month 
brought to mind how little many 
people know about coping with a 
wildlife situation. A rabbit trap was 
given to a family to take a rabbit or 
two out of their garden. After some 
time, I stopped to pick up the trap 
and ask how many rabbits were taken. 
Iwas told they had caught a rabbit, 
but didn’t have the heart to kill it. § 
A neighbor offered to shoot it with | 
a shotgun, but they didn’t want to do § 


this, so they just released it. I asked 


why they didn’t take it out into the 
country and release it. They just 
never thought of that and never § 
thought of calling me.—R. V. Rea, 7 
District Game Protector, Cranberry. 7 


Salt Lick 4 
JEFFERSON COUNTY—While sit- | 


ting on the sun porch at the Ross | 
Leffler School of Conservation, both | 
resident instructors and student off- |7 
cers were surprised with the guests |; 
we were having share our “salt” with | 
us. Three does were having quite a | 


time consuming the calcium chloride 7 
we had earlier spread on the volley- 7 
ball court.—Student Officer J. L. 
Wiker, Brockway. 


Nesting Success 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY-If | 
all nesting cover sites could produce | 
as well as one of the sites on a Farm 
Game Project #94, stocking game in | 
Northampton County would be use- | 
less; unfortunately they don’t. One of | 
our co-operators agreed to let 1% 
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acres of nesting cover stand where he 
knew pheasants were nesting. A check 
of the area showed a total of 23 nests 
hatching out with an average of at 
least 10 young to the nest. Two nests 
in the area had been destroyed by 
predators. This kind of an average 
can be produced only through the 
best cooperation of the farmer. Early 
in the spring he begins to observe the 
location and travel routes of the hens 
and pays strict attention to their 
habits. When he mows his hay he 
knows exactly where to be cautious, 
and in that way preserves the nests 
to the best advantage. Without his 
cooperation, a sharp decrease of popu- 
lation of pheasants would be noted 
in that areaw—Harold Wiggins, Dis- 
trict Game Protector—Nazareth. 


Striped Mongoose 

INDIANA COUNTY—On July 22, 
1959 with Farm Game Manager Emp- 
field, we observed a chipmunk carry- 
ing something across the road ahead 
of us. We stopped and were surprised 
to see “Chippie” was carrying a ring 
necked snake. The Chipmunk then 
started to bite the tail of the snake, 
up the tail, and kept biting along 
the whole body until it came to the 
head. Having observed no life in the 
snake, the chipmunk then proceeded 
to eat the tongue and kept chewing 
around the snake’s mouth. Evidently 
chipmunks like snakes’ tongues.— A. 
J. Zaycosky, District Game Protector, 
Indiana. 


GO AHEAD — 


y SV/CK 17 OUT AGAIN 


<A 


LAST ONE IN/S A 
FOTTEN EGG / = 


Cool Cottontail 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY—One 
evening while patrolling near the 
Berwinsdale Lake I noticed a very 
small rabbit hop into the lake. I 
thought the rabbit had been fright- 
ened by something and would come 
right back, but as I watched it swim 
across the lake, it climbed up on the 
bank and proceeded on its way. 

The lake at the point where the 
rabbit swam across was about 200 
yards wide. I had seen nothing that 
could have frightened the rabbit, and 
as it was one of those hot humid 
evenings I imagine the rabbit just 
decided to take a swim to cool off.— 
John B. Hancock, District Game Pro- 
tector, Irvona. 


Tough Nut 


LUZERNE COUNTY-It is heart- 
ening to notice the struggle that the 
chestnut still makes along many of 
our roadsides to survive the blight 
that has afflicted it. Recently while 
patrolling S.G.L #91 in Luzerne 
County, I came across several ap- 
parently healthy chestnut trees with 
trunks three to four inches in di- 
ameter growing in the midst of 
smaller dead or dying trees. It is a 
matter of conjecture as to how long 
and whether nature will produce a 
blight resistant strain of this valuable 
forest tree—Edward F. Divers, Dis- 
trict Game Protector, Wilkes-Barre. 
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Mercer County's First Junior Conservation 
Camp 


By C. Paul Blair 


HE Mercer County Council of 

Sportsmen’s Clubs _ successfully 
conducted their first annual Conser- 
vation Education Camp for Juniors 
this past summer. The school was 
organized .under the chairmanship of 
Allen Morris, of Transfer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Council. Other members 
of the committee included: Edward 
Hutcheson, Grove City; Seth L. 
Myers, Sharon; Richard Ablanalp, 
fish warden, Mercer; Arden Fichtner, 
game protector, Greenville; Arthur 
Biondi, game _ protector, Mercer; 
Robert Dunn, Council president, 
Sharon; and the writer. Members of 
the staff included: Leroy Gathers, 
senior counselor, Hermitage; Danny 
Ristvey, Sharon and Terry Bowman, 
Farrell, junior counsellors. Ristvey 





attended the Federation’s Junior 
Conservation Camp near State Col- 
lege in 1957; Bowman attended the 
1958 session. 

The school was held during the 
week of June 21-27 at the Pardoe 
Sportsmen’s Club grounds near Par- 
doe, Mercer County. After being 
thoroughly screened by their home 
clubs, receiving the consent of their 
parents and passing a_ thorough 
physical examination by their family 
doctor, the boys were required to 
check into camp on Sunday after- 
noon for assembly and instructions. 
Robert D. Parlaman, Conservation 
Information Assistant, Northwest 
Division, Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission welcomed the boys to camp 
in behalf of the Council. Starting 
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Monday morning, reveille was at 6:00 
am. with taps at 10:30 p.m. Meals 
were served by a nearby caterer under 
contract with the committee. 

Much credit for the smooth opera- 
tion of the camp school went to 
members of the Butler and Lawrence 
county groups for their generous aid 
in furnishing copies of printed pro- 
grams, sketches and much needed ad- 
vice obtained through their experi- 
ences in conducting similar camps in 
the past. 


Each boy was carefully graded 
each day, first on leadership, man- 
ners, neatness, attitude, promptness, 
obedience and participation; second 
on notebooks; and third on a written 
examination of 75 questions at the 
end of the week. Monday’s daylight 
schedule was devoted entirely to a 
Hunter Safety course given by game 
protectors Art Biondi and Arden 
Fichtner. The evening program con- 
sisted of talks by Captain Robert 
Burns of the ROTC unit at Grove 
City College dealing with civil de- 
fense and air force tactics. 


Tuesday morning’s program was 
conducted by Bob Parlaman with in- 
struction on game laws and Game 
Commission history. Tuesday after- 
noon the program was provided by 
Richard Bowman, farm forester, 
Clarion District, Pa. Dept. of Forests 
and Waters, explaining farm woodlot 
management. The Mercer County 
Soil Conservation District presented 
an interesting program on soil con- 
servation under president Melvin 
Bliss, assisted by Donald Williams 
and Richard Crawley of the US. Soil 
Conservation Service. Tuesday eve- 
ning’s program was a welcome change 
for the boys with instruction on clay 
target shooting. Members of the Par- 
doe Sportsmen’s Club shooting team 
furnished ammunition and _instruc- 
tion. As usual, each evening’s pro- 
gram was tapered off with movies, 
mostly on the subjects covered dur- 
ing the day. 

Wednesday morning the boys were 





presented with a program on State 
Police law enforcement methods and 
procedure by Robert Crowthers of 
the State Police Barracks at Butler. 
Wednesday afternoon’s program in- 
cluded water safety instructions, 
swimming and life saving methods by 
Joseph Mater, instructor at the Mc- 
Clintick Swimming School, Sharon. 
Later, the Pymatuning Power Squad- 
ron under Commodore William De- 
Forest and public relations director 
Hartley Dermond stressed boating 
safety to this group of young con- 
servationists. A regular monthly 
meeting of the Mercer County Coun- 
cil of Sportsmen’s Clubs was held at 
camp that evening, with all the stu- 
dents taking part as special guests. 

Thursday morning was highlighted 
with a demonstration of the Fish 
Commission’s newest conservation 
tool, an electrical fish shocking de- 
vice, by Fisheries Biologist William 
Daugherty of the Commission’s 
Northwest Division, assisted by Rich- 
ard Abplanalp, fish warden for Mer- 
cer and Lawrence counties. Thursday 
afternoon Robert F. Shelby, deputy 
game protector of Linesville pres- 
ented a program on predator control 
and trapping. A weiner roast and 
entertainment rounded out the even- 
ing program. Friday morning Paul 
Miller, Butler county game protec- 
tor, presented an outdoor survival 
program which proved very exciting 
for the boys. That afternoon Charles 
Wing, of New Castle, gave a demon- 
stration program on skin diving. Fri- 
day evening members of the Mercer, 
Grove City and Shenango Valley 
Archery Clubs gave archery instruc- 
tions to all the boys. Saturday morn- 
ing was entirely taken up with the 
written examination. That afternoon 
saw the policing of the grounds, pack- 
ing of duffle, presentation of diplo- 
mas, camp shirts, brassards, and then 
fond farewells and departure for 
home. 

Mercer County’s first annual con- 
servation camp had come to a fitting 
close. 
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American Forestry Association to 
Hold 84th Annual Meeting at 
Bedford Springs Oct. 11-14 


With Laurance Rockefeller, Chair- 
man of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, as guest 
of honor, resources experts as panel- 
ists, informative field trips to point 
up discussions, a barn dance and ox 
roast, and “Howdy The Racoon” as 
a star attraction, the joint conference 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion and The Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association will be held at the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel from October 11- 
14. 

It will mark the third time that 
AFA and PFA have met jointly. The 
first was in 1889 at Philadelphia; the 
second was held in 1936 at Eagles 
Mere. In honor of this long, close 
association descendants of key men 
in both groups—Bernard Edward Fer- 


CROW HUNTING CHAMPION | Jerry 
Stager, Erie, is congratulated by Commis- 
sioner Andy Long of the Game Commission. 
Stager took top honors with 471 pairs of 
crows feet in a contest conducted among 
field officers of the Commission’s North- 
west Division. 





now of AFA and Joseph Trimble 
Rothrock of PFA—will be honored 
guests at the annual banquet Tuesday 
evening, October 13. 

The significance of the conference’s 
theme, “Resources and People—A 
Challenge of Co-existence,” will be 
dramatically revealed during field 
trips and then thoroughly analyzed 
by panels of experts in the various 
fields of renewable natural resources. 


Basset Hound Field Trials 
Set for October 9, 10 & 11 


The Basset Hound Club of America 
invites you to a three-day trial to 
be held at the Lebanon Beagle Club 
Grounds, Lebanon, Pennsylvania, be- 
ginning Friday, October 9 and con- 
tinuing through Sunday, October 11, 
1959. Derby hounds and champion 
stakes will be run on Friday, October 
9; October 10, All-Age Male stakes 
will be run; and on Sunday, October 
11, All-Age Females and Best of Win- 
ners Stakes. There will be trophies 
and rosettes for all placings. 


The Susquehanna Basset Hound 
Club will host the Basset Hound 
Club of America at its annual meet- 
ing and dinner, Saturday evening, 
October 10, 8 p. m. in Shartlesville, 
Pennsylvania, which is located about 
15 miles from the Lebanon Beagle 
Club Grounds. All interested persons 
are cordially invited to attend both 
the field trial and annual meeting. 


More information regarding the 
trial and meeting may be obtained 
from either Mrs. Dorothy K. Shula, 
Secretary, Basset Hound Club of 
America, 552 West 88th Place, Los 
Angeles, California, or from Mrs. 
Dorothy Bowers, Secretary, Susque- 
hanna Basset Hound Club, Rt., |, 
Box 648A, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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HUNTER SAFETY TRAINING has been a major project of the Lock Haven Police 
Department for the past five years. This past summer classes were held for area youths 
from August 3-6. Each class underwent intensive training in safe gun handling, range 
firing, and other phases of the N.R.A. course, Instructors, shown above, were, first row, 
left to right: Robert Murphy, Clair Young, D. G. Orndorf, Richard Ziegler, Clair Reider. 
Second row: William Wenker (officer in charge), Game Protector Charles Keiper, Elmer 


Powers, and Game Protector Ivan Dodd. 


Burning Trash Leading Cause 

Of Forest Fires In Pennslvania 

Secretary of Forests and Waters 
Maurice K. Goddard reports that one- 
fifth of all the forest fires this year 
in Pennsylvania have been caused by 
“the carelessness of people burning 
debris or trash.” 

Goddard said that 170 fires of the 
850 reported this spring were caused 
by brush burning and similar activi- 
ties. The second leading single cause 
was railroads with a total of 130, fol- 
lowed by 110 fires set by incendiaries. 

“Careless smokers were responsible 
for 97 fires,” Goddard stated. 

While the number of fires so far 
places 1959 above the five-year aver- 
age for Spring forest fires, Goddard 
remarked that the season was not as 
severe as 1955 when 932 fires were 
reported. 

A total of 24,000 acres were burned 
this past Spring. The five-year aver- 
age for Spring fires is 17,967; the ten- 
year average is 24,000. 

Goddard stated that the heaviest 
fire losses were inflicted on the south- 
ern and eastern counties of the state. 


Soil Conservation Stamp 

The world’s first soil conservation 
commemorative stamp was released at 
Rapid City, South Dakota on August 
27. The stamp is unusual in that it 
recognizes no anniversary and honors 
no person specially. It is issued as a 
tribute to all farmers and ranchers 
who have put to use soil and water 
conservation measures shown on the 
stamp design—strip cropping, terrac- 
ing, pasture improvement, pond con- 
struction, and tree planting. 

.The stamp is a salute to state and 
federal scientists and technicians who 
have carried on research, found better 
ways of protecting the land and 
helped landowners to carry out con- 
servation plans. It portrays the beauty 
as well as the bounty that modern 
conservation practices bring to rural 
living. 

The commemorative stamp _ will 
serve to remind citizens of the United 
States that care of the land is the 
common concern of city people, far- 
mers and ranchers alike—the land be- 
ing our primary source of food, shel- 
ter, clothing and wildlife. 
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Health Dept. Lifts Importation 
Ban on Wild Rabbits from 


Kansas 

Since 1954 by regulation of the 
Pennsylvania Advisory Health Board, 
the importation of hares, rabbits and 
rodents from areas known to be in- 
fected with certain diseases has been 
restricted. Fifteen States were listed 
as off-limits for importation. Kansas 
was among the States banned. 


The Secretary of Health recently 
issued a directive lifting the ban on 
rabbits and hares originating from 
Kansas. The Department’s Veterinary 
Public Health Section, after study and 
investigation, determined that the im- 
portation of wild rabbits and hares 
from the State of Kansas does not ap- 
pear to be injurious to the health of 
the people of Pennsylvania. 

It is necessary for persons desiring 
to import rabbits from out of the 
State to send an application to Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Health, Harrisburg for an 


importation permit. The importation 
of rabbits without this permit will be 
in violation of the Department’s reg- 
ulation. 


Although the ban was lifted from a 
public health standpoint, the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission does not 
encourage importation of _ rabbits 
from outside the state. Studies have 
shown that such importations do not 
permanently increase the rabbit popu- 
lation. There is also considerable risk 
of introducing serious wildlife di- 
seases and parasites into, native rab- 
bits. Sportsmen’s clubs considering 
the purchase of Kansas rabbits are 
urged to investigate the possibilities 
of spending their time and money in 
improving food and cover conditions 
on their grounds or in- their local 
areas. Such practices have been found 
to produce many-more rabbits than 
the release of cottontails shipped 
hundreds of miles from their original 
homes. 


Commission Sets Special 
Regulations for Concurrent 


Beaver-Muskrat Season 

The Game Commission has called 
the attention of fur trappers to the 
extended season for taking muskrats 
during the 1959 hunting license year 
and to certain special regulations that 
will apply during this period. 

In addition to the “regular” musk- 
rat season—November 21, 1959 to 
January 16, 1960—muskrat trapping 
will be permitted February 13 to 
March 19, 1960. 

Within both periods muskrats may 
be trapped in unlimited numbers. 
However, the restrictions as to where 
muskrat traps may be set during the 
beaver season, which coincides with 
the extended rat season, are the same 
as those for beavers. Special regula- 
tions “prohibit one person from set- 
ting, tending or in any manner oper- 
ating more than ten (10) traps (for 
either beavers or muskrats) in any 
area or areas where beavers are 
known to exist.” 

Under authority vested in it, the 
Game Commission has also ruled that 
during the concurrent beaver-muskrat 
season in 1960 “it shall be unlawful 
to set a trap or traps on the structure 
of any established beaver dam or 
beaver house or within twenty-five 
(25) feet of the waterline of the struc- 
ture of either said beaver dam or 
beaver house. The tags on all traps 
set in any area or areas where beavers 
are known to exist shall be so placed 
that they will be above the ice or 
waterline to facilitate identification 
without disturbing the traps.” 

One of the reasons behind the ex- 
tended muskrat season is to encourage 
farm boys to remove these furbearers 
from farm ponds, thereby reducing 
the damage done by rats to such im- 
poundments. There will be no nat- 
ural resource or economic loss because 
muskrat pelts are prime during the 
period the extended season will be in 
effect. 





thew. 


NATIONAL ARCHERY CHAMPIONS earned their titles at the 75th Diamond Jubilee 
Tournament in Lancaster, August 17-21. Left to right: Bob Kadlec, Rochester, Minn., 2nd 
place, men’s division; Wilbert Vetrovsky, Cleveland, Ohio, Men’s Champion; Thelma 
Murff, Arizona, 3rd place, ladies division; Betsy Hibbard, Harrisburg, Pa., 2nd _ place; 


Carole Meinhart, Pittsburgh, Pa., Ladies Champion. 


Pennsylvania Writers and TV 


Programmer Receive 
Recognition 


Two national 
cently honored Pennsylvanians for 
the excellence of their reporting or 
televising the outdoor scene. 


The American Association for Con- 


organizations re- 


servation Information, meeting in 
the Poconos, acclaimed A. R. Grove 
for his informative column appear- 
ing in the Centre Times, State Col- 
lege. Roger Latham was similarily 
recognized for the excellence of his 
outdoor reporting in the Pittsburgh 
Press. Harry Allaman received an 
award for his outstanding program 
“Call Of The Outdoors,” telecast 
from Station WGAL-TV, Lancaster. 


In Hot Springs, Arkansas the Out- 
door Writers Association of America 
elected Eldy Johnston a director of 
the organization. Johnston has ca- 
pably reported on the outdoors, 
through word and picture, in the Mc- 
Keesport Daily News and a national 
steel magazine. 


Recrational Use of Allegheny 
Forest to be Studied in 
National Inventory 


A detailed review of the fast-grow- 
ing recreation use on the Allegheny 
National Forest of the U.S. Forest 
Service has been announced by Forest 
Supervisor John E. Franson, at Forest 
Service headquarters, Warren, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Allegheny National Forest, as 
a part of a nation-wide review of rec- 
reation use, is presently engaged in 
plans to begin on-the-ground studies 
by July 1. The purpose of the study, 
called the National Forest Recreation 
Resource Review, is to obtain a clear 
picture of recreation resources and 
opportunities on these public lands. 
Facts thus gained will be used as the 
basis of programs to meet the ever- 
increasing demand by the public for 
recreation facilities. The review, ac- 
cording to Mr. Franson, is expected 
to supply information needed by the 
National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, which 
was established by law in 1958. 
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IT 18 THE BEST WAV OF FINDING OUT MANY THINGS- 
HOW LONG THEY LIVE, HOW FAR THEY TRAVEL AND 
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DUNE THE SEASON WHEN 

AND WHERE THE SHOLLD 

SE RELEASED, AT WHAT AGE 
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LOCAL GAME PROTECTOR OR SENT DIRECTLY TO: 


WILDLIFE PESEARCH DIVISION 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMM/SS/ON 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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F October Deer Hun 


By Tom Forbes 


. 


HE car left the main transporta- 
tion route in the valley and 
started its climb to the high plateau. 
The black-top highway followed the 
windings of a mountain stream and 
we had glimpses of shaded pools 
where we had dropped a fly in search 
of trout less than a month ago. Little 
had changed. The clear, cool water 
tumbled over and around the rocks, 
moved quietly through the pools and 
hurried along through the riffles. We 
stopped the car and gazed quietly at 
a favorite pool. A late afternoon 
hatch of insects was emerging. The 
surface of the pool was broken by a 
rising fish. The driver shifted into 
gear with a smile on his face and 
each had his own thoughts of the 
evenings we had spent fishing along 
the banks of this pleasant stream. 
The valley widened. We left the 
stream and topping a rise, the rolling 
farm lands with their scattered farm 
houses stretched before us and in the 
distance we could see the timbered 
slopes of the ridges in which our 
hunting camp is located. Turning on 
to a gravel surfaced road we point 
the car toward the forest lands. The 
last farm house is left behind and on 
a hill side pasture a herd of deer are 
grazing. A quick count shows an even 
dozen deer. The car stops and glasses 
are leveled; does with fawns, and yes 
one, no two racks are visible. The 
nearest deer, barely seventy-five yards 
away raises her head and stares in- 
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quiringly in our direction. Satisfied 
that no harm is intended she lowers 
her head again to graze. 

A steep pitch in the road, the car 
labors in second, a sharp left turn 
looms ahead, the driver shifts to low 
and rounding the curve we surprise 
a nice 6 pointer standing on the 
shoulder of the highway. The road 
ahead straightens out as it enters the 
timber. The grade is easy and the 
driver shifts into high. We top the 
last rise and the road ends at an 
abandoned farm. Two deer are feed- 
ing in the old orchard. There is 
activity at the farm house which has 
been converted into a hunting camp. 
We wave a friendly greeting and pass 
by, taking the woods road toward our 
destination. Now the vegetation and 
trees crowd the sides of the old 
logging road and the branches of the 
oaks and the maples lining the sides 
of the road frequently meet overhead. 
Sitting on a stump adjacent to the 
road a ruffed grouse eyes the car with 
apparent indifference. We stop and 
admire the chunky king of the up- 
land game birds who can burst into 
flight with an explosive roar that 
shatters the nerves of many a shot- 
gunner. For a long moment he stares 
at the car and then effortlessly flies 
deeper into the woods. 

The woods road divides and we 
take the left fork at the head of a 
hollow that leads to our camp. The 
sun has disappeared below the top 
of the wooded ridge and a cooling 
draft of air moves down the hollow. 
Through the trees we catch a view 
of the camp lying in a little flat at 
the mouth of an intersecting hollow. 
Parking the car we take a moment to 
scan the small pool in the stream 
that flows past the cabin. Suddenly 
a trout rushes from one hideout to 
another. We count several and then 
turn to unloading our duffle and 
food supplies. Porcupines have 
gnawed at the floor boards of the 
porch in our absence. Quickly a fire 
is laid in the wood cooking stove to 





take the chill off the air. The gasoline 
lantern is lighted; bunks are selected 
and duffle stowed. There is little con- 
versation. Each member of the party 
chooses one of the many tasks neces- 
sary to set up housekeeping. On the 
stove the coffee bubbles in the pot 
and the odor of food mingles with 
the smell of wood smoke. Kindling is 
laid in the huge stone fireplace and 
a fresh back log set in position. A 
warmth permeates the cabin; jackets 
are laid aside, food appears on the 
table and we sit down to our first 
meal in camp. The dishes done, we 
gather around the fireplace and con- 
versation becomes general. Tackle is 
laid out, licenses signed and attached 
to our outer garments, and plans are 
considered for the next morning's 
hunt. Incidents of previous years are 
recalled, stories retold, and all too 
soon it is time to hit the bunks. We 
step outside and gaze at the star 
studded sky. The breeze has died and 
the woods are silent. Signs point to 
a nice opening day and we agree that 
sunrise will come all too early. 
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In the vague light the mist swirls 
and eddies. We catch glimpses of the 
open meadow in which the old trees 
are located. An opening appears in 
the mist and a dark shape is outlined 
in the meadow. We stop and gaze 
intently and a nervous chill runs over 
us. Of course we are keyed up and 
our imagination can play tricks on 
us. Cautiously we move forward. The 
mist lifts and a gnarled old stump 
appears in full view. We smile, relax 
and continue to our stand. 

The landscape brightens. Distant 
objects come into view and we scan 
the orchard carefully for signs of 
deer. Small birds begin their early 
morning conversation. Flitting in and 
out among the branches of nearby 
trees. A chipmunk calls loudly, the 
noise out of all proportion to his 
size. Suddenly he appears on top of 
a nearby rock, surveys the surround- 
ings and then scampers off in search 
of breakfast. 

Now the first rays of the morning 
sun strike the meadow. The grayness 
disappears and objects stand out in 
bold relief. Slowly we scan the fore- 
ground and the edges of the timber 
which borders the orchard land.*An 
apple drops from a nearby tree, 
bounces from a limb and lands with 
a thud on the ground. We turn 
quickly. Nerves. We decide to relax 
and settle ourselves comfortably in 
our blind. Could do for a smoke. 
Better not. Deer have a keen sense 





of smell. We can do without the 


smoke. 

Raising our field glasses we care- 
fully scan the edges of the timber- 
land. The shadowy depths show no 
sign of deer altho we feel certain 
that they must be in the vicinity. 
Our eyes sweep the entire expanse 
and a movement attracts our atten- 
tion. —Two deer have stepped from 
the timber and are standing survey- 
ing the orchard. Our pulse quickens. 
Things are picking up. More than 
100 yards away they stand for several 
minutes motionless and then walking 
in single file move toward the nearest 
apple tree. Munching on the fallen 
apples they occasionally raise they 
heads and cautiously survey the 
vicinity. Reassured, they idly switch 
their tails and resume feeding. 

Suddenly both heads come up and 
with ears forward, the deer stare 
fixedly in our direction. Why? We 
are hidden. Has our man scent been 
carried -to them? To our ears comes 
a noise from the timber at our backs. 
Much the same that a squirrel would 
make as it scampers through the 
leaves. We shift our gaze to the direc- 
tion of the sound. Thirty yards away 
a doe runs out into the meadow, 
slows to a walk and heads for the 
apple tree in front of us. She feels 
safe as she has seen the other deer in 
the orchard before she ventured into 
the opening. Now we must decide. 
We have debated endlessly; buck or 
doe. Well, the first good chance is a 
doe. It’s the first morning. In fact 
it is the first hour. Is this the deer 
we try for or do we pass this chance 
up and hope for a buck? A shadowy 
movement at the edge of the woods 
catches our eye. We shift our gaze 
and there stands the buck. Still 
cautious with only his rack and head 
showing he watches the doe feeding 
under the tree. Two steps forward 
and his forequarter comes into view. 
Apparently satisfied he lowers his 
rack and steps out into the orchard. 


Slowly I raise my bow. 
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TRAP SHOOTING is one of the most thrilling games in the shooter’s life. Good com- 
panions help as does a fine over-under shotgun like Charles Teal, of Clarks Summit, has 


here on the beautiful shooting grounds of Irem Temple Country Club near Dallas. 


The Shooter's Life 


By Jim Varner 


A MORNING duck flight on the 
marsh, a day with the setters, or 
a tramp behind the beagles makes 
one at peace with his surroundings. 
Add a lunch and a fire, a companion 
who understands and the sportsman 
is content. If you have been there 
you will prepare for the coming sea- 
son. If not, you have missed one of 
the real pleasures of life. When you 
are blue and your nerves are more 
or less jangled, think this over. 
There’s nothing that equals a day 
afield with a gun. This month accen- 
tuates the call of the outdoors in the 
breast of all true outdoorsmen. To 





all of us, I believe, October is a time 
of exuberance as day by day the 
colors deepen; day by day the Master 
Weaver of nature’s intricacies throws 
his shuttle back arid forth. Golds and 
reds, yellow and orange, browns and 
purples—the colored strands all com- 
bine to weave a carpet that covers 
our mountain sides and hills, hedge- 
rows and swamp area shrubs and 
woods. This spectacular pageant lasts 
for only a few fleeting days, and may 
go unnoticed by many but to our in- 
terested readers I am sure it adds to 
the store in memories gallery that 
will bring pleasure as time slides 
downhill thru autumn. 

During the months of August and 
September our subject was hand-load- 
ing. We were more or less engrossed 
in the mechanics of loading rifle and 
pistol cartridges and touched only 
lightly on loading shotgun shells. As 
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the cooler weather of October ap- 
proaches, woodchuck hunting is on 
the wane and most of us will turn 
our interest to the smooth-bores. No 
doubt many of you have used your 
shotgun all summer on crows while 
others find thrilling recreation at the 
traps or on the skeet field. These 
year-around specialists know their 
smooth-bores from A to Z and I hope 
they will assist me in endeavoring to 
pass along some of their “know-how” 
to the beginner. I certainly am not 
trying ot tell them anything new. 
Many of these gentlemen belong to 
N.R.A. Clubs and other Gun Clubs 
who are doing a good job helping 
the Game Commissions efforts on 
Hunting Safety and proper handling 
of all firearms on the range and 
afield. 


A year ago we discussed quite 
thoroughly the scatter-gun subject in 
the October issue. Since then many 
new subscribers and a number of 
‘first time out’ hunters have joined 
the camp. Perhaps some of the latter 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR Mert Golden of 
the Game Commission enjoying a round at 
the traps on the Elysburg Rod and Gun 
Club. 


























the game he seeks. However, before 
we go farther a few questions and re- 
minders are in order for all. Have 
you checked the mechanical condi- 
tion of your gun lately? Do you real- 
ize the nearer we approach the small 
game season, the demand for service 
fro mthe factory who made your gun 
as well as the demand for service 
from your local gunsmith reaches a 
point where disagreeable delays can 
happen? A little planning ahead can 
prevent these delays. Spend a few 
hours targeting and testing your gun. 
Don’t take anything for granted that 
may spoil a trip you have looked 
forward to and which is probably 
costing considerable. Try a few pat- 
tern shots with the shells you prefer. 
Do this at a distance of not less than 
30 yards for open bored guns and 
small gauge arms and preferably 40 
yards with the guns for heavier game 
like large ducks, ringnecks, turkey, 
geese and fox. Do not expect a 410 
or light 20 gauge load to kill eff- 
ciently beyond 30 yards. I am not 
condemning the 20 gauge shotgun 
for field use but I certainly feel it is 
about as light as we need to go. 
Many of you will disagree here claim- 
ing you can do as well with the 28 or 
410. The lightest load in the 20 gauge 
will do anything the smaller ones will 
do and do it a great deal better. If 
you doubt this I suggest you test 
them for pattern and _ penetration 
with the same sized shot at 35 to 40 
yards. The 20 has the additional ad- 
vantage of a magnum load with 3 
drams of powder and one and one 
eighth ounces of shot, which gives 
one light 12 gauge performance. 
Many shooters believe the small 
gauge guns throw a narrower pattern 
than the larger bores, and attribute 
misses beyond 35 yards to the fact 
they were not holding close enough. 
The miss in this case is generally due 
to a thinned out pattern from an 
inadequate shot charge. 

The bigger the gauge, the narrower 
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will appreciate a brief run-down on 
the guns and loads most favored for |} 
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gun for firing maximum charges. 


the pattern with a well balanced 
load. The big ten gauge will out- 
shoot them all. Practically all of the 
ten gauge magnums made by Ithaca 
and Parker would easily throw 70 
to 80% patterns at 40 yards range. 
I have never seen many 28 gauge 
guns and no 410’s capable of 70% 
patterns at 40 yards. To the ones who 
like these little gauges and own them 
I will say enjoy them and understand 
their limited range. They will kill if 
handled intelligently and for those 
sensitive to a little recoil, no doubt 
they fill the bill. They certainly are 
sad cripplers if you are an _ indis- 
criminate shooter. On the clay bird 
they are OK for youngsters to prac- 
tice coordination and the different 
leads if you do not shoot at too long 
! range. If you are in the market for 
» your son, daughter or wife’s first shot- 
gun select at least the 20 gauge and 
stick to the light factory load or 
better still load your own with say 
two dram equivalent and 3% oz of 8’s 
or 714’s. This little load can be used 
successfully in the 16 gauge also and 
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GUNS BRING MEMORIES in the shooter’s life. Shown here are the little 5 pound 14 
ounce Greener 12, stamped on the rib of which is the inscription “W. W. Greener, St. 
Mary’s Square, Birmingham, England. Winner at all gun trials 1875-1891;” another 
Greener; and the big 10 gauge Westley Richards under-lever sawed-off buckshot or sheriff's 





increased a ¥% or 44 dram in light 
12’s with seven-eighths of an ounce. 
Increase the shot size to 6’s or 5’s for 
hunting and you will be surprised 
how these little loads perform. A 
youngster and even ladies who learn 
to like the shooting game soon out 
grow a 28 or lighter gauge, which 
means another gun later on. 
Somehow, I feel the smooth-bore 
is uppermost in the lives of more 
shooters than all other firearms com- 
bined. It is the oldest type of arm 
in existence, and while designed for 
small game it can give a good account 
of itself with the right projectiles on 
large game. The very existence of the 
early pioneer depended more on the 
smooth-bore for meat on the table 
than the rifle, Today we consider it 
more for sport than the game it kills. 
Talk to any oldtimer about-his gun 
collection and eight out of ten will 
hand you a fine old 10 or 12 gauge 
Parker or original Lefever or maybe 
a well worn Model 97 Winchester 
and right away become so engrossed 
in adventures of the past their nos- 
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talgia may become boresome. How 
well I remember to the most minute 
detail some of the thrills I ex- 
perienced while using the first real 
shotgun I ever owned, and let me say 
I have never owned a better one 
since. My father purchased this Model 
1901 Winchester 10 gauge early in 
1907 from a neighbor who was timid 
where recoil was noticeable. It was 
one with the hinged lever and had 
32 inch full choked barrel. Its maga- 
zine held 5 of the big two and seven- 
eighths shells, with one in the barrel 
it held six. I found the poorly bal- 
anced factory shells inadequate for 
this gun and soon developed hand 
loads, both black and smokeless that 
brought out the full efficiency of this 
grand old gun, the first and only 10 
gauge repeater ever produced as well 
as the only lever action smooth-bore 
of any importance made. Times were 
tough then in southern Iowa; game 
was abundant and no open seasons 
or bag limits were heard of. We were 
glad to get fresh wheat and corn fed 
wild game as needed. None was ever 
wasted as some non-hunting neighbor 
was glad to share the kill. 


The market hunter with his huge 
wild-fowl punt gun is gone. Wise 
game laws have taken over despite 
tremendous opposition and now 95% 
of our shooting is on simulated 
targets. Rapid increases in popula- 
tion, demand for smaller countryside 
plots and the increase of interest in 
firearms makes it necessary to restrict 
the bag limit to a minimum. Live 
decoys, fast motor-boats and _ elec- 
tronic devices are outlawed for migra- 
tory fowl. Few real sportsmen shoot 
for meat anymore and I find as one 
grows older, the desire to kill game 
rapidly grows less. Last November, I 
spent the greatest part of a forenoon 
working into range of a small flock 
of Canadians on the Susquehanna 
River. Crawling like a snake I was 
within 40 yards of that fine old 
sentinel gander before he alerted his 
pals. A model 50 Winchester auto, 
Cutts equipped with the long-range 


680 tube and 4 drams equivalent and | 
1% ounces of copper plated twos | 


took the life out of him before he 
was four feet off the sand bar and 
one of his pals laid only ten steps 


beyond. Fhe other three birds circled | 
above for at least 20 minutes giving } 


vent to their distress with wild plain. 
tive calls. They couldn’t understand 
why the dead ones on the sand bar 
did not respond. I could have easily 
killed all five. They probably had 


been together all the way down from | 


James Bay. The old ‘sentinel’ had 


made the trip many times as he was | 
old and tough. I picked up the two ff 
(the days legal f 
limit) and started the return over [ 


magnificent birds 
the trail I had so laboriously crawled 
to get in range. Was I proud? Not 
exactly. I had brought to an end the 


lives of two real ‘free-booters’ whose / 


thrilling calls and high airborne flight 


thrills all who know enough to under. | 


stand. No doubt I will accept the 
challenge and try to bag others of 


this species but from now on most } 
of the shooting will be done with the } 
16mm Bolex and its 152mm telephoto [§ 
lens. 


Before the motion for adjournment | 
becomes effective a word on the cor- | 


rect shot sizes for the game he seeks 
will be suggested. For upland game 
such as woodcock, rail, doves, snipes 
and small pests light loads of 71, 8 
and 9’s will fill the bill. 9’s are OK 
for skeet and that is about all. 714’ 
and 8's are best for trap. Grouse, 
rabbit and squirrel will take light to 
medium loads of 8, 714, 6, 5 and 4's 
in the order named. Personally, | 
prefer the 22 rifle for strictly squirrel 
hunting. For wildfowl, ducks over 
decoys, 4, 5, and 6’s in medium loads; 
all other duck shooting 5, 4’s and 
even 2’s in the express loads. Geese, 
Turkey and Fox require express oF 
Magnum’s in 4, 2, and BB’s. How- 
ever remember, its not how often you 
shoot, but how well you shoot. Most 


any load and gun combination will | 


fill the bag if used intelligently. 
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€** OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 


Get Started Right 


By Ted S. Pettit 


IKE shooting, getting to know 

ducks takes practice. Looking at 
pictures in books is a help, but noth- 
ing can take place of watching a live 
bird in flight. Books usually em- 
phasize color or some other field 
identification mark. But in early 
morning light, with the rising sun in 
your face—or just before the closing 
hour looking into the sunset, color 
means nothing. All you see is a sil- 
houette. What counts most is that sil- 
houette plus the way the bird flies. 
Sometimes the call notes are impor- 
tant too. But it takes practice, prae- 
tice and more practice to know ducks 
in flight in all kinds of light and 
under the varied conditions that any- 
one comes up against in the course 
of a season’s shooting. 


Judging Range 

Judging range is probably the most 
dificult part of shooting for the be- 
ginner as well as the occasional 
shooter. But there is one good way 
of practicing. 

Use some heavy cardboard, ply- 
wood or composition board and 
sketch some crude, life-size silhouettes 
of ducks in flight. They don’t have 
to be fancy—it’s the size and approxi- 
mate shape that counts. Then fasten 
small inexpensive pulleys to these 
silhouettes. Stretch a piece of wire or 
cord from a tree or pole to a stake 


in the ground forty yards away. 
Fasten the silhouette to the wire and 
with a friend to release it, watch the 
silhouette as it slides down the wire. 
Stand thirty, forty and fifty yards 
away. 

Make absolutely sure your gun is 
empty—then follow the silhouette so 
that you get an idea of size over the 
barrel of the gun. Try this with the 
“bird” flying toward you, away from 


BOY’S FIRST GUN should be selected with 
care. Then the young shooter should be 
carefully trained and coached in safe gun 
handling and correct stance, aim and shoot- 
ing methods. 
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you, and at angles. Don’t just try it 
once, but try it often at known dis- 
tances, so that the size pattern be- 
comes fixed in your mind, and you 
become conditioned to shooting only 
with a thirty or forty yard range. 

Clean kills and no cripples are the 
mark of the true sportsman who 
thinks enough of his sport to prac- 
tice well ahead of time. 


Try Trap for Practice 


An inexpensive hand trap, a case 
or two of clay birds and four or five 
boxes of trap load shells are the mak- 
ings for some good practice shooting. 
Of course it will take someone to 
throw the birds, and the more 
skilled that person is, the better. For 
with a hand trap and a little prac- 
tice using it, you can duplicate about 
any wing shot you'll face in field or 
marsh. 

This kind of shooting also provides 
excellent practice in two old bug-a- 
boos of the occasional or “few times 
a year” shooter—lead and _ follow 
through. 

Probably the most difficult shot 
for the beginner or once-in-a-while 
hunter is the duck going down wind 
directly past the blind just about at 
the limit of the range. How much 
do you lead it? 

Here’s a way to practice this shot, 
but it takes some protection for the 
fellow who handles the hand trap. 
Build such protection out of %” ply- 
wood or tempered wall board. Not 
much more than a 4’ x 8” (upright) 
shield is necessary. The thrower 
stands behind the shield and the 
shooter stands forty yards away so 
that the clay bird flies at right angles 
(in either direction) to his position. 
Low, fast flights, medium ‘thigh fast 
flights, and slow, sailing flights of 
clay birds all provide excellent shoot- 
ing practice. How much “lead” to 
allow, and the importance of follow 
through become quickly evident. 


Tips for Beginners 
Take it from one who learned the 


hard way. It’s much easier to become 
a good shooter if you get started right 
than to learn by trial and error. 
When you teach yourself to shoot, 
you're likely to pick up bad habits 
without knowing it. Then the more | 
you shoot; the more these bad habit; | 
become part of you, and it may take } 
years to get over them. It’s much J 
more difficult to “unlearn” the wrong 
way to handle a gun than you would 
ever imagine. Get started right, with 
the correct form and shooting skills, 
and maybe you won't take any prizes | 
at Camp Perry, but you will hit what [ | 
you aim at with a reasonable degree | 
of regularity. Then, the more youl 


practice, the better you become. 
Most beginners start with a 29 
caliber rifle. First they have trouble § 
holding the rifle steady, and as a re | 
sult they have more trouble learning | 


HAND TRAP PRACTICE is fun and its 9 
an excellent way to learn proficiency with |) 
the shotgun, A skilled person with a hand |7 
trap can duplicate about any wing shot] 
you'll face in the field or marsh. 
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how to sight and learning how to 
squeeze rather than jerk the trigger. 
The first step, probably, is to know 
ahead of time what the pattern of 
rear sight, front sight, and target 
should look like. The National Rifle 
Association and the Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers In- 
stitute both publish booklets and 
charts that clearly show this pattern. 

The next step is shoot from a 
prone position and using a sling. 
Thus, the rifle is steady and it is 
much easier to learn proper sighting. 
When these two important techniques 
are coordinated, then it is easier to 
learn to squeeze the trigger. 

Since most beginning shooters start 
with a rifle on a range at stationary 
targets, when they take up the shot- 
gun, they try to use the same tech- 
nique as with the rifle, and they have 
more problems. First, a shotgun target 
is not stationary—it is moving, so you 
cannot hold the gun steady. Next, 
you must point the shotgun rather 
than aim it, and last, if you squeeze 
the trigger as you do with a rifle, the 
clay bird or feathered one will be out 
of range or on the ground before you 
shoot. With a shotgun, too, you must 
“follow through” after the shot, 
which is not as necessary in shooting 
at a stationary rifle target. 

It may seem that it is easy to read 
about how to shoot, then go out and 
do it. Thousands of people have 
learned to shoot that way, but it’s 
the hard way. 

It is better to find a good coach or 
instructor who can show you the 
fundamentals, and then watch you 
while you shoot. He can point out 
mistakes which you could not catch 
by yourself and save you the added 
problem of having to correct a long 











practiced bad habit. 


There are several ways to find a 
good shooting instructor. Perhaps 
your local gun club or conservation 
club has classes for beginners. Ask 
your local state conservation officer 
or the outdoor editor of your local 
or county newspaper for a lead on 
such classes. Your local Sporting 
Goods Shop may provide help too. 


Many American Legion Posts and 
other veterans organizations have 
rifle ranges. Some schools have shoot- 
ing programs, and many town, city, 
or county recreational commissions 
have ranges and classes. 


Most Boy Scout camps, many pri- 
vate camps, and special state conserva- 
tion camps have shooting as part of 
their program. Most of these camps 
at least have a rifle range, but many 
have 22 caliber trap shooting instruc- 
tions and even large caliber shotgun 
programs. The advantage of attend- 
ing one of these camps is that you 
shoot one hour or so a day for a week 
or more and thus in a week you get 
the equivalent of several weekly 
classes. 


Finally, there are special “schools” 
that specialize in training beginners 
in shooting. Some are operated by 
private shooting preserves, hunting 
lodges and large sporting goods 
stores. Some are independent, and 
their only purpose is to teach you 
how to shoot. But in any community 
in the country, a few telephone calls, 
or a letter or two will turn up a 
source of instruction. Don’t neces- 
sarily look for the best shot as your 
teacher. Some of the best instructors 
are good shots, but not spectacular. 
But, they are good teachers. There’s 
a big difference. 



















Annual Questions on Fox Trapping 


By Larry J. Kopp 


Q. Which is the most difficult to 
trap—red or gray fox? 

A. The red fox is generally more 
challenging than the gray fox. There 
is very little difference insofar as 
sense of smell is concerned—the gray 
fox can detect an unclean trap or 
foreign odor just as easily as a red 
fox, and often avoids your sets as 
carefully as red foxes do. However, 
the main distinction between the 
two species, is that gray foxes have a 
more defined sense of curiosity, all of 
which gets them into a lot of trouble 


“A —«s TRAPS 
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and into your traps. The red fox, 
too, has a sense of curiosity. But it is 
exceptionally timid, a characteristic 
which is usually more _ influential 
than its sense of curiosity. In other 
words, the gray fox can be expected 
to throw all caution to the wind 
when it gets a sniff of your bait—the 
red fox thinks twice! Another reason 
why gray foxes are easier to catch, 
is that they have a voracious appe- 
tite. The red fox has a hearty appe- 
tite, of course, but it generally eats 
only when hungry, while the gray 
fox often eats simply because food 
is handy, regardless of whether it is 
hungry or not! 

Q. When I catch a fox, is it alright 
to reset the same trap or should I 
set a clean one? 

A. Since a trap which has caught 
an animal tends to rust, it is always 
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best to remake your set and use a 
clean trap. 

Q. I have heard that it is better to 
take a live fox some distance away 
from a set to kill it—is this true? 

A. No. Learn the correct method 
of killing trapped foxes without 
drawing blood. However, if you elect 
to shoot foxes, it is unquestionably 
a better plan to do the job as far 
away from your set as possible. 

Q. After remaking a set from which 
a fox has been taken, is it necessary 
to add lure or urine? 

A. Only if the fox was caught dur- 
ing rainy weather. If weather condi- 
tions are dry, the urine and drop- 
pings which a trapped fox deposits 
at your set, does more to attract 
others than your commercial lure. 


Q. Since foxes seldom eat the bait 
at dirt hole sets, should I leave the 
same bait all season? 

A Commercial fox bait is treated 
so as to retain its odor for several 
weeks under fair weather conditions. 
Rain, of course, dilutes it. Therefor, 
fox bait should be replaced after 
heavy rains. 

Q. Is it better to use only one kind 
of fox lure on my trapline? 

A. If you dre inexperienced, your 
best plan would be to try at least 
two, possibly three different makes 
of fox lure. Keep an accurate record 
of your sets and the kind of lure you 
use at each one. At the end of the 
season your record should give you 
some idea of which kind of foxes in 
your area prefer. Once you learn 
which make of lure attracts the most 
foxes—use it exclusively. Remember 
that foxes are somewhat like people: 
Everybody is attracted to ice cream, 
but the majority of folks prefer va- 
nilla! 

Q. Should I also try different kinds 
of fox bait or urine? 

A. No. Fox urine is sometimes 
weakened with water to gain quan- 
tity, but even so, it serves its purpose 
relatively well. As for bait, the best 
plan is to buy it from your nearest 


dealer or make your own. Since bait 
really serves only to get a visiting 
fox into a “digging-mood,” after the 
more powerful lure has attracted the 
animal, its odor is of little impor- 
tance. In fact, many trappers agree 
that foxes are just as easy to catch if 
no bait at all is used. 


Q. When I inspect my fox sets, how 
far should I stay away? 


A. You should not stay away at all. 
Approach your fox sets from what- 
ever direction is most convenient and 
go just as close as is necessary to make 
sure that the trap has not been dis- 
turbed. A partially uncovered trap 
does more to alarm foxes than your 
path leading to the set. For that mat- 
ter, if your trap is clean and your 
set properly made, a path leading to 
it can be just as much of a guide to 
the fox as your lure. Remember a 
fox does not think—it merely has an 
acute sense of smell. 


Q. Can I expect to catch more foxes 
if I make a variety of sets? 


A. Take a hint from the farmer: 
He plants a variety of crops—if one 
fails, another may prove profitable. 
In fox trapping, the general idea is 
to set traps where you find signs, or 
in areas where foxes are likely to 
hunt for food. Naturally, if there is 
no logical location for a dirt hole set, 
try making a scent post set. On the 
other hand, if there is a stream near- 
by, make a stepping stone set. Some 
veteran trappers have developed an 
intriguing system: In order to apply 
the theory: Variety is the spice of life 
—they make dirt hole sets almost ex- 
clusively during the first half of their 
trapping season. When they feel that 
foxes are getting too familiar with 
the plan, they switch over to scent 
post or water (stepping stone) sets. 

Another plan favored by some trap- 
pers, is to keep right on specializing 
in dirt hole sets, but setting traps at 
only half of the sites. In other words, 
make two or three trapsites in a field 
and space them a few hundred yards 
apart, then set a trap at one of them. 
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Why Farms May Be Posted 


Dear Sir: 

During the last three or four years 
I have read many editorials and 
articles emphasizing the need for 
more courtesy and consideration on 
the part of hunters for the property 
and peace of mind of farmers. The 
conclusion often drawn has been that 
carelessness, discourtesy and lack of 
consideration result directly in the 
posting of farms against hunting. 
This conclusion may be valid, but it 
is a great over-simplification of the 
problem. 

Nearly all farmers have had un- 
pleasant experiences involving littered 
lanes and roadsides, damaged fences, 
signs used for targets—even injured 
livestock. Naturally such things get 
under the farmer’s skin but they are 
not the only, or even the chief, reason 
why farms in this area are posted. 

One important reason is that there 
is but little game in proportion to 
the number of would-be hunters. The 
approximate bag on our place last 
season consisted of 4 cock pheasants, 
20 rabbits, 12 squirrels and 1 deer, a 
total of 37 animals. The number of 
hunter-days was about 40. The four 
pheasants amounted to a clean sweep 
of the cocks. Probably half of the 
rabbits and squirrels survived as did 
a fair number of deer (possibly too 
many). Not a very big bag per 
hunter. 

Two families live on our farm and 
we, quite naturally, have plenty of 
relatives and friends who are eager 
to hunt here. We welcome them but, 
quite frankly, our welcome would be 
more enthusiastic if just one of them 
took a little interest in the place in 
the non-hunting season. How nice it 


would be if occasionally someone 
would show up on a July afternoon 
and offer to help for half a day with 
the baling or combining (Saturdays 
and Sundays included) or with mend- 
ing fences in March. Where are all 
the hunters then? Even if someone 
with enlightened self-interest volun- 
teered to build and tend a feeder 
for pheasants or squirrels or to plant 
some berry-bearing shrubs we’d faint 
dead away! 

Now these are people that we know 
and like. They are careful and, gen- 
erally, courteous. For every one of 
these there are twenty others patrol- 
ling the roads, people of unknown 
experience and responsibility, look- 
ing for an unposted farm. 

I myself have had a couple of heart 
attacks, yet I like to get out on a 
pleasant day in season with some 
chance of finding a pheasant or a 
rabbit. 

Are we, then, unreasonable if we 
post our farm and restrict the hunt- 
ing privilege to those who have some 
connection, however remote, with its 
maintenance as a farm and, to a 
limited extent, as a place where small 
game can find food, water and cover? 

So much for small game. When it 
comes to deer, I can only say that 
within 200 yards of the perimeter of 
our farm are 15 houses, several of 
them within 50 yards and only four 
of them visible from the open fields. 
In addition, a state road cuts through 
the place and a township road bounds 
it on two sides. Is it unreasonable for 
us to post the farm and restrict the 
privilege of deer hunting to a few 
individuals who are not only careful 
and considerate but who are also 




















PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
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GLENN L. BOWERS Deputy Executive Director 
PAUL J. SAUER Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
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Division of Research 
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Division of Land Management 
Cc. C. FREEBURN 


THOS. F. BELL 
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RALPH E. BRITT 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock 
Haven) Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
— Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: MlItchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
- tc Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Management Agent 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 17-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Isaac Baumgarcner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: ULrich 9-2641 

















AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 
THE PENN STATE University >” Open Seasons 


UNIVERSITY PAPK,PA. -imits 
september 1, 1959 to August 31, 1960) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The eben a 
hour for small game, migratory game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 
will be 8:00 A. M., EST. On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upl 
and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., EST, except 
from July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M., to 5:30 P. M., EST. (FEDERAL REG 
TIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND GENERAL SHOOTING HOURS ON MIGRATORY 
GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 


BAG LIMITS _ OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possesion limits below) Day Season First Day 
Ruffed Grouse 2 Sele . 28 
Wild Turkeys (see below certain counties closed)* sont = | 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) eae 3 . 28 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only 2 B sas ; . 28 j 
Rabbits, Cottontail 4 oe . 28 AND 
Rabbits, Cottontail ..(mot more than 20 in combined seasons) .... 2, 1960 
Bobwhite Quail S | a ; . 2B 3 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) GS ..0. mec. ae : 1960 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) ...- No Close Season 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Grackles Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 30, inclusive) Unlimited .... All mos. (exc. Oct. 1-30) 
Bears, over one year old, by individual 1 M ccce Benes Nov. 28 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 ia ae 





( Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regard- | (only one deer 
less of size. (Requires Hunting License |for combined 
and Archery License, but no Antlerless | seasons) 

Deer License) 

ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: | 
Provided, a male deer with an antler 
three or more inches long without points, 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered 4 
legal, by individual ng ia 

ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires Dec. 14, 15 and 16 © 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- a 
cense), by individual 


NO = SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 
ers. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks and Opossums Unlimited .... No Close Season 
Minks Unlimited .... Nov. 21 
Muskrats (traps only) Unlimited .... Nov. 

Muskrats (traps only) Feb. 13 

Beavers (traps only) state-wide 5 Feb. 13 


z 














SPECIAL REGULATIONS a 


. 
TURKEYS—COUNTIES CLOSED—*Adams, Cumberland, Perry, York and that part of Franklin) 
south and east of U. S. Route 11. § 
POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean 2 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each: 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of .the season limi 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. BP 
DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not Kip 
more than one deer during the three 1959 seasons, whether hunting individually or Wie, 
@ camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Seaso 
issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenw Z 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County Treasurer” 
at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants maj” 
hunt for deer during the Archery Season, as well as the Antlerless Deer Season, without | 
a license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the written consent” 
of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License 
be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 14, or after December 


13, 1959. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure 
of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—tTraps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A.M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Nocn Of 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 4 

SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 











